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A New Series 


HREE weeks ago, in this space, we reproduced 
a congratulatory letter from one of our clients. 
And the last paragraph read:— 








*“*The experience and great service system of 
N. W. Ayer & Son have convinced and converted 
us to your slogan: ‘Keeping Everlastingly At It 
Brings Success.’”’ 


This characteristic slogan of ADVERTISING HEApD- 
QUARTERS is so inseparably a part of every great 
success in any line of endeavor, that we have taken 
it as the motif for a-series of Ayer advertisements 
which we believe you will find both interesting and 
unusual, 


The present Story. or Accounts will therefore be 
interrupted for just a little while, and the first article 
of the new series will appear in next week’s issue of 
**Printers’ Ink.”’ 





N. W. AYER & SON ~ 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


New Yor« Boston Cuicaco 
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“Put it up to men who know your market” 





FEDERAL 


Principles and Practice 


a 





The character of an agency 1s best 
judged by the character of its clients. 


We want our clients to 
be proud of their FEDERAL 
connection; and we be- 
lieve they are. 

The largest account ever 
accessible to FEDERAL was 
never approached _be- 
cause its character was 
not in keeping with that 
of our other advertising. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


at 6 East 39th Street at 30 N. Michigan Avenue 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
EnTERED 1s SEconp-CLass MATTER AT THE NEw York, N. Y., Post Orrice, J unE 29, 1893 
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New York, Juty 5,.1917 


No. 1 


Your Future Partners: House Polli- 
cies That Develop Them 


How Some Well-Known Concerns Are “Forcing” the Selection of Men 
Who Have Unusual Potentialities 


By Edward Mott Woolley 


HROUGH some researches 

into the affairs of non-ad- 
vertising manufacturing houses I 
recently ran on to some horrible 
examples of undeveloped organi- 
zations, and one of the most re- 
markable instances was that of 
a company founded a generation 
ago. Many of its executives have 
been there from twenty-five to 
forty years. 

In this article I mean to cite 
constructive instances chiefly, but 
just to give a background let me 
refer briefly to this case—which, 
of course, I cannot identify in 
print. 

The directors of*this company 
brought in a new president from 
the outside to find out why the 
company hadn’t been making 
money. He discovered, for ex- 
ample, that the office manager 
had been in that position thirty 
years, was sixty-eight years old, 
drew a salary of only eighteen 
hundred dollars a year and knew 
almost nothing of modern office 
management. The cashier was 
not only old, ignorant and incom- 
petent, but a bulldozer who bred 
constant disloyalty. He chose his 
own assistants and selected them 
with the aim of making his own 
job the more secure. They were 
low-grade, indifferent young men, 
wretchedly paid. This cashier 
hadn’t taken a vacation in years, 
except a couple of days at a 
time, for fear his czar-like func- 
tions might be interfered with. 

The sales manager was over 


seventy, which of itself was no 
crime. Some of the biggest lead- 
ers and developers of men are 
older than that; but this man had 
stood still during the forty years 
he had been with the company. 
Under him was a band of sales- 


.men who played cards by the 


hour in the directors’ room during 
so-called dull seasons. 

The ex-president and the vice- 
president had spent their business 
lives with the company, yet 
neither of them gave even con- 
ventional attention to the per- 
sonnel under them. Indeed, some 
of the traveling salesmen who had 
been there ten or twenty. years 
were unknown to them, 

The whole concern was water- 
logged, yet didn’t know it. The 
management was scornful of the 
power of advertising, which per- 
haps was fortunate—because ad- 
vertising, like every other func- 
tion, must be administered by rea- 
sonably developed men if it is to 
be effective. 

It seems almost incredible that 
such a state of affairs could ex- 
ist to-day in an era when men 
are being recognized as the big- 
gest factor in competition. The 
house that extracts twenty high- 
class men from every hundred 
employees manifestly has a great 
advantage over the house that 
gets only ten. Therefore there 
has grown up a new philosophy 
of developing human ability out 
of the raw material. The mod- 
ern company’ recognizes’ the 
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dearth of good ready-made execu- 
tive leaders, and accepts the fact 
that they must be developed. On 
the other hand, the old-time chief 
felt that all things were due him 
from his men. He talked grand- 
iloquently about loyalty, but 
trusted to natural selection. 


FORCED SELECTION OF MEN NEEDED 


Darwinism doesn’t play’ much 
of a part in modern management. 
It is forced selection that keeps 
a concern abreast of its.live com- 
petitors. 

Moreover, it seems to be a cu- 
rious fact that wherever you find 
earnest advertisers—even if not 
big ones—you almost always find 
real developers of men. For ex- 
ample: Theodore N. Vail, Henry 
M. Towne, Melville W. Mix, 
Walter H. Cottingham, John H. 
Patterson, E. Simmons, Ed- 
ward A. Filene and John Wana- 
maker. 

This development work may be 
divided into two classifications : 
First, training in concrete sub- 


jects, such as technical and vo- 


cational; second, the broader 
process of expanding men’s vi- 
sion and character, and making 
executives and leaders of them. 
Usually the two kinds of train- 
ing are more or less mixed, but 
the higher sort of development 
work is a scientific study. 

For a moment glance at a few 
of the corporation schools. I 
don’t pretend to say where the 
mere school leaves off and the 
higher work begins, but we should 
appreciate the fact that the big 
development must be predicated 
largely on the more elemental 
studies. There must be a founda- 
tion to build on. Yet in many 
of the corporation schools you 
will observe a tendency to get 
into the upper realms. 

Just at random, take the Lar- 
kin company, which has an office 
school designed to teach new 
clerks elementary work and old 
clerks more complicated work. 
The school is a miniature Larkin 
office, where standard office op- 
erations are done. 

The American Bridge Company 
conducts a school in which men 
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in the advanced classes take trig- 
onometry and elementary design- 
ing. Some of the students from 
the office elect to go into the 
shop, and from the shop are de- 
veloped many executives for the 
office. The aim all through is to 
develop active minds, for these 
are the minds that can be led. 
The ignorant or stupid man must 
be shoved. 

The Metropolitan. Life Insur- 
ance Company has an elaborate 
system of educational develop- 
ment, including a correspondence 
course in the principles of life 
insurance; and there is a circu- 
lating library of twelve thousand 
books and pamphlets. The Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society also 
has a correspondence course. 

A training class for salesmen 
is maintained by the American 
Steel and Wire Company. The 
students divide their time between 
the Cleveland, Worcester and 
Pittsburgh districts, and are 
taught mechanical processes, heat 
treatment, testing and electricity. 
They study raw materials, and 
there are lectures on transporta- 
tion, welfare, accounting, history 
and development of business. 

Interesting educational work is 
done by the Simonds Manufac- 
turing Company, whose course in- 
cludes publicity, correspondence, 
management, organization, ac- 
counting and banking. 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company has a training depart- 
ment for office employees, in 
which there are weekly meetings 
of groups where discussions are 
held. The lectures on selling in- 
clude such subjects as ideals and 
policies, selling values of commo- 
dities, advertising and the buyers’ 
impressions of salesmen. 

Most of the large New York 
banks go in heavily for the tech- 
nical education of their men, and 
the American Institute of Bank- 
ing—which is the educational sec- 
tion of the American Bankers’ 
Association—conducts comprehen- 
sive courses. 

The Strawbridge & Clothier 
store in Philadelphia is a good 
example of retail development 
work. One feature is a students’ 
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220 TIMES BETTER 





F you sold fruit jars in Canada you 

would need to know that the following 
groups are reached by entirely different 
media:— 


A Barren Field 
There are 200,000 


Canadian farmers 
who produce only 
$30,000 worth of 
fruit and berries in 
a year. 


To these farmers 
horticulture is a 
side issue. 


The per capita pro- 


duction of this 
group is worth 
15¢ 


Fertile Ground 
Another group of 
240,000 Canadians 
see a fruit and 

erries annually 


worth $8,000,000. 


These farmers spe- 
cialize in horticul- 
ture. 


The per capita pro- 

duction of this 

group is worth 
$33.00 


What publications reach the second 
group? Itis the function of our Toronto 
organization to answer such questions 
accurately. 


The H. K. McCann Company, Ltd. has 


the Canadian point of view. 


It is not necessary that we handle your American 
advertising in order to serve you in Canada. 
We will gladly co-operate with your American 
agent, 








THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York City 
Cleveland INC AN ADA San Francisco 


THE H. K. McCANN COMPANY, LIMITED 
56 Church Street, Toronto 
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debating society, and to take part 
in these debates successfully ne- 
cessitates the cultivation of keen 
observation. Every student is re- 
quired to prepare an _ exercise 
once a week on every subject 
studied. The study of merchan- 
dise is emphasized; also physi- 
ology, psychology and topics re- 
lating to character and one’s re- 
lation to his work and his fellow 
men. Practical business problems 
are part of the course. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. HAS 
ELABORATE SYSTEM 


Twenty-one subjects are taught 
in the National Cloak and Suit 
Company’s office work school. In 
this company every employee 
knows at least one job in addi- 
tion to his own. Other courses 
embrace the ordinary branches 
and such special studies as pack- 
age-opening, mail-reading, filling 
orders, order-routing, returned- 
goods adjusting, order-examining, 
sheet analysis, examining mer- 
chandise, assembling orders, traf- 


fic, complaint adjusting, general 
mail adjusting and correspond- 
ence. 

This company puts its develop- 
ment work on a mathematical ba- 


sis to a certain extent. A one- 
hundred-point clerk, for instance, 
must be able to file one thousand 
pieces of correspondence a day 
and must not make more than 
four errors for each file-drawer 
he handles; he must find one er- 
ror made by others in each two 
drawers. Below a record of 
ninety-five points his salary drops 
in five-point jumps to the seventy- 
five-point mark. This is the low- 
est rating accepted. 

The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany has especially interesting 
development work, and lays stress 
on the ability to get up and talk. 

Some of the development work 
of the National Lamp Works is 
indicated by the following ques- 
tions asked applicants for em- 
ployment. I get them from the 
National Association of Corpora- 
tion Schools: 

“If you could have any posi- 
tion you wished for, what would 
it be?” 


“What do you hope to be doing 
five or ten years hence?” 
“Is there anything you would 


- rather have than money?” 


“Through what means do you 
hope to gain advancement?” 

Among the characteristics con- 
sidered are approach, refinement, 
ability, physical balance, clear- 
ness, breadth, imagination, rea- 
sonableness, tact, decision, hon- 
esty. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company 
has its own educational work and 
co-operates with Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Other great metal-working 
companies make their promotions 
in certain lines partly contingent 
on the ratings secured by em- 
ployees in the night courses at 
various schools. 

Within the last year I made a 
trip among large manufacturing 
plants, scattered through several 
States, for the purpose of getting 
information as to what they were 
doing in man-development. One 
large manufacturer had recently 
put his office routine on an effi- 
ciency basis, and to do this had 
been obliged to call in experts 
from the outside. After the rev- 
olution of methods had been ac- 
complished he was humiliated be- 
cause there wasn’t anybody in his 
office organization capable of run- 
ning it. 

“Tt seemed incredible,” he said 
to me, “that we had given so lit- 
tle attention to the development 
of ability among our office peo- 
ple. I shouldn’t dare to esti- 
mate how much this neglect has 
cost us.” 

As the first step, the company 
selected several of its men and 
gave them half time off for a 
period of months to study ac- 
counting and office methods at an 
institution of learning. The com- 
pany paid the tuition. 

Practically the same situation 
existed in the traffic department 
of another company. It was dis- 
covered that this department was 
being conducted by men wholly 
without scientific training for 
their work. They had come up 
under other men who had ab- 
sorbed their knowledge hit-or- 
miss—usually miss. In the re- 
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organization- of this part of the 
business several of the men were 
given traffic courses. 

Right here the chief executive 
had occasion to observe the pow- 
erful influence of example. When 
he picked men for this special 
training he suddenly aroused the 
dormant ambitions of a score of 
other men in the offices, who for 
the first time recognized their ig- 
norance and began courses in dif- 
ferent lines on their own account. 

Not all of the great developers 
of men follow the same methods, 
but they arrive at the same re- 
sults. The various types of lead- 
ers make a fascinating study— 
this briiging men out of obscurity 
and training them for executives’ 
jobs. But you have to get pretty 
deep under the surface before you 
begin to understand how it is 
done. 


PRESIDENT WANTS TO KNOW OF THE 
MEN HE MAY DEVELOP 


To get his raw material the 
president of one corporation has 


periodic reports made to him by 
his department heads, giving the 
names of unusual men and their 
peculiar abilities. But he doesn’t 
wish generalities merely; he 
wants to know the things these 
men have done out of. the ordi- 
nary—things that indicate the in- 
herent traits he means to develop. 

I saw a report giving the 
names of three men. One of them 
had assumed responsibility in the 
absence of his superior and had 
satisfied a disgruntled customer ; 
another was especially given to 
accuracy, and in checking over 
some work of others had found 
an error that would have been 
costly; the third was especially 
hard: working, and had accom- 
plished a task requiring the sac- 
rifice of much of his own time. 

This chief executive, while not 
mixing directly in the detail of 
department work, talks over with 
his department heads the men 
thus brought to light, and they 
are the ones selected for advance- 
ment. They become understudies 
of men having the more respon- 
sible work, and they attend the 
latter’s executive meetings. At 
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these gatherings the philosophy 
of the chief is handed down by 
the department head, who, in 
turn, gets it from conferences 
higher up in which he himself 
shares. 

This chief executive is a great 
believer in setting rigid lines 
showing the responsibilities and 
duties of all employees. When 
he came into the presidency the 
duties of many of the executives 
overlapped and conflicted. Things 
went wrong and men denied re- 
sponsibility. About the first thing 
the president did was to cut down 
by two-thirds the number of ex- 
ecutives in authority and lay out 
the lines of activity for each. 

During his first few weeks in 
office he heard almost nothing but 
excuses. For example, he called 
in the head of Department B, 
and said to him: “Many com- 
plaints have been received con- 
cerning the conduct of your de- 
partment. Something seems to be 
wrong.” 

“There are so many conditions 
beyond my control that it can’t 
be helped,” was the excuse. “For 
one thing, our salaries. are low 
and we can’t get just the right 
class of men.’ 

“In the future,” said the presi- 
dent, “the class of men you keep 
in your department will be up 
to you, and you will be expected 
to develop them so they will be 
worth good salaries. I don’t want 
anybody who isn’t capable of 
earning extra good wages. Your 
own advancement will depend on 
your ability to bring your depart- 
ment up to high efficiency, and 
we are going to show you, in 
part, how you can accomplish it: 
But we can’t do it without some 
original thinking on your own 
part.” 

No more excuses went. The 
president said an excuse meant 
that something was wrong with 
the organization, and he issued 
an order that he didn’t want to 
know why things couldn’t be 
done; that he desired results and 
couldn’t waste time reading mere 
negative reports. 

“When the thing is done,” he 
said, “tell me about it.” 
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No raise in the ad- 
vertising rate of the 
Brooklyn Standard 


Union |has been an- 
nounced—yet. 


This still 1s 15 cents 
flat. But the raise in 
circulation goes 
merrily on. 

A. B. CG. net paid:— 


Age. 1917, Welly... 71,310 Sunday, 77,010 
April, 1916, Daily....... 63,414 Sunday, 64,578 


er re 7,896 4 2,432 


Mey, 1917, Deily......... 70,120 Sunday, 80,010 
May, 1916, Daily....... 61,758 Sunday, 66,225 


en , 8362 


The largest 15 cents 
worth in Brooklyn. 
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After a few hard knocks, in 
which men lost their jobs, this 
idea began to permeate the or- 
ganization. Things were done 
right. Twenty per cent more 
business was transacted with five 
per cent fewer employees as 
compared with a similar period. 


CONFERENCES THAT HELP MAKE 
MEN 


The president believes, to a 
certain extent, in mixing social 
life with his business affairs. 
Many of his conferences with his 
immediate staff, and often his 
talks with executives more re- 
mote, are held at his country 
home or on board his yacht. He 
is in the habit of sending tele- 
grams to out-of-town executives. 

“T should like to have you take 
dinner with me Wednesday even- 
ing. If possible, get to town by 
Wednesday morning and see my 
secretary for details.” 

From various cities come the 
branch executives, and in the of- 
fice of the secretary to the presi- 


dent they sometimes find matinee 


tickets, with instructions to as- 
semble after the show at the 
president’s office. Here they find 
automobiles waiting for the run 
to the country home or pier. 

A peculiar feature of these con- 
ferences is the fact that they are 
often no conferences at all. You 
might call them monologues by 
the president. They are not di- 
dactic, but idealistic. Frequently 
they deal more with broad- 
minded philosophy than with im- 
mediate industrial problems. The 
presidént tells his men what he 
hopes to accomplish in different 
directions. He paints a picture 
with the quiet enthusiasm of a 
man who sees far ahead, and he 
leaves the obstacles to be over- 
come by the men he is developing. 

It happens not uncommonly that 
these occasions extend over sev- 
eral days, and when they are end- 
ed the men go to their posts with 
their vision broadened and their 
loyalty strengthened. Without 
any formal commands or written 
instructions, each man knows just 
what big results are expected of 
him. The president has a method 


of setting a task for a man with- 
out asking whether he thinks he 
can do it. 

In the mechanical end he fre- 
quently calls on department heads 
to produce machines that will ac- 
complish results. “I don’t care 
to know anything about the ex- 
periments necessary in working 
these things out,” he says. 

His personality runs through 
every sinew of the organization, 
and it is almost a law of the 
men themselves that the presi- 
dent must not be disappointed. 

Another chief executive has a 
theory that every executive under 
him must know something about 
the duties and ideals of other ex- 
ecutives. To accomplish this 
there is a series of staff meet- 
ings every week. First comes the 
weekly meeting of the highest 
executives, which is attended by 
various executives lower down. 
Then these lower executives hold 
meetings of their own, and these, 
in turn, are attended by other men 
still further down. This policy 
is carried down to the lowest 
ranks, and thus the information 
from the top is distributed all 
through. 

The results of these discussions 
are submitted to the president in 
typewritten form, the proceedings 
of every gathering being reported 
by a stenographer and the report 
boiled down to essentials by the 
department head before it goes 
to the president. Points are made 
of anything especially original in 
the reports, with the names of 
the men making the suggestions. 
The president keeps a card record 
of the men who thus stand out 
as exceptional, and he knows just 
where to put his fingers when he 
needs a man for some particular 
purpose. I am told that from this 
card index have been selected 
many men who now draw high 
salaries. In all probability they 
wouldn’t have been discovered 
through ordinary methods; they 
might go along all their lives, per- 
haps, unrecognized. 

The particular hobby of this 
leader is to develop creative work. 
He pricks up his ears whenever he 
gets track of a man who does 
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Cosmopolitan gains in 
school advertising revenue. 


Up toand including the August issue, 
Cosmopolitan shows a gain of $5000.00 in 


school advertising revenue over the same 
period in 1916. 


General conditions are responsible for 
the lightest school enrolments in years. 
Yet the schools are spending more money 
with Cosmopolitan than ever before. They 
know it is the one magazine that can be de- 
pended upon to produce results. 


A magazine that has earned the confidence 
of advertisers whose appeal is solely to 
quality isa good medium for every advertiser 
who has something to sell quality folks. 


COSMOPOLITAN 
is a member of A. B. C. 
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something original, and he is de- 
lighted over the man who goes 
out looking for heavier loads to 
carry instead of lighter ones. 

The president of a large manu- 
facturing company told me that 
the greatest problem he faced was 
to get men to manage new plants 
as the company built them or 
bought them; so he adopted the 
policy of understudies and assist- 
ant understudies for every execu- 
tive job in the factories. He has 
a system requiring each executive 
to select from his subordinates the 
two men whom he thinks best 
fitted for his particular under- 
studies, and then to make reports 
on them to the general manager 
at periodic intervals. At various 
times the department heads are 
sent away on special assignments 
from the president’s office, and 
during their absence a careful rec- 
ord is kept of the conditions in 
their departments, such as shut- 
downs and labor troubles. If un- 
usual costs of production show up 
on the records they indicate that 
the understudies are not sufficient- 
ly developed. 

Executive material for the new 
plants is taken from among the 
understudies who show best re- 
sults. 


TWO MEN WHO STUDY “PEAKS” 


Still another corporation presi- 
dent found his great difficulty in 
getting men to do original think- 
ing. Under the conditions that 
formerly existed the business of 
his company was extremely un- 
even. There were peaks, when all 
the facilities were taxed to the 
utmost, and there were times when 
there was nothing to do and a 
large number of men had to be 
let off. Yet there was scarcely an 
executive who gave a thought to 
remedying this condition. So he 
set to work himself to study the 
subject of peaks, and he found so 
‘many ramifications that he mar- 
veled because the men under him 
had never undertaken this work 
on their own account. This led 
him to a study of the causes of 
human inertia and of methods of 
getting men to think. He discov- 
ered the first requisites to be the 
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right material to begin with, the 
right incentives and the placing of 
responsibilities, along with an 
educational philosophy. 

This reminds me of a large elec- 
trical power company, the presi- 
dent of which is a student of 
peaks. He found that ice-making 
called for power at a time when 
many other manufacturing con- 
cerns were closed down. He 
studied coal mining and found it 
was especially active in given 
months. Then he looked into 
drainage pumping, which came in 
the early spring. He studied Sun- 
days and holidays, town lighting 
and power, town water pumping, 
factories that ran all night, and 
factories that were busiest in vari- 
ous months of the year. 

A great steel manufacturer is 
also one of the greatest develop- 
ers of men. The story of his 
company is a.profound study in 
the psychology of management, 
and the thing that stands out most 
clearly is this developing of ex- 
ecutive ability. He uses the bonus 


principle and carries it out to the 


utmost. He believes in paying 
men for what they produce. The 
bonus, he believes, is the surest 
way of discovering executive abil- 
ity and of eliminating undesir- 
ables. The bonus puts men in 
business for themselves. Some 
men never respond to a bonus, but 
the high type of executive ability 
that he wants always does. 

His bonus is in no sense a pres- 
ent, but a scientific recognition of 
a man’s actual earnings, figured 
mathematically except in the case 
of the very high executive. He 
gives an executive unlimited 
power in his own particular 
sphere, his idea being to develop 
the habit of taking responsibility 
and accomplishing results without 
looking to the top for all the 
thinking. He wants men to at- 
tempt things, even though they 
make some mistakes. He says to 
a man: “If you do the thing, you 
will get such-and-such a fee; if 
you try but do not succeed in do- 
ing it, your fee will be less.” He 
doesn’t hesitate to make his picked 
men rich if they reach the goals 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“WILL THE PARENT OF 
EVERY BOY BE GLAD TO 
HAVE HIS SON READ THIS?” 


f sevesigd the question that comes up frequently in 
our editorial conferences, and the answer—YES or 
NO—decides whether or not the story or special article 
shall appear in “ THE AMERICAN Boy.” 


In all of our editing, we never lose sight of the fact 
that a boy’s mind is as so much fine clay —to be molded 
and shaped for the future by the things he reads and by 
the precept of good example. 


No author, no matter what his fame, can have his story 
published in “THE AMERICAN Boy” unless it 
measures up to the high standards of “TRUTH and 
CHARACTER that are as necessary in a magazine as 
in an individual. 

The 235,000 boys who take ‘““THE AMERICAN Boy” 
(there are probably 500,000 who READ it)—and the 
470,000 parents of those boys—have come to look upon 
it as a true friend and mentor, and their confidence has 
never been abused. 


You have but to request it and we will send you the 
most recent issue of “THE AMERICAN BOY” and tell 
you why it has attained leadership in a fertile field. 


TheAmerican By 


‘‘Where There's A Boy, There's A Family”’ 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Ba MURTHRY, Masser J. COTNER, Jr., Sec’y-Treas. bey sap ett 
iivmucrtswiost DETROIT, MICHIGAN iene: "utcinell 


YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
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Advertising 


Some business men still cling 
to the moss-covered notion that 
good taste in advertising means 
loss of strength —effeminacy. 

They think that to reach the 
“popular public” they have got 
to build their advertisements 
down rather than up. 

Nothing could be more ab- 
surd. If they worked that 
theory in their own business 
organization they’d fall behind. 

The most successful adver- 
tisers in America—the big ones 
—are living examples of good 
taste in copy and layout. 

We have always maintained 
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THustrations 


that good taste pays in every 
piece of work, no matter what 


the commodity, whether the 
space is large or small. 

Every factor in the Frey 
organization is imbued with 
that idea and must be. 


We believe that the princi- 
ples of good taste are as essen- 
tial to,an advertisement of 
belting as of jewelry. 

In the Frey studio are hun- 
dreds of proofs, in infinite var- 
iety, that bear out this phase 


of our work. 
CHARLES DANIEL FREY CO. 
104 South Michigan Avenue :: Chicago 
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The Country Boy 


He is a fine lad, just beginning 
to grow. Hewas born in Chicago, 
but for his upbringing has moved 
to Philadelphia to live with The 


Farm Journal. 


i] 


IU 


HURL AT 


Over 10,000 fine American lads already 
know and like The Country Boy—more 
will know him soon! 


Most of the 10,000 have learned of 
The Country Boy through advertising 
—they’re a responsive lot for most adver- 
tisers to talk to! 


HUA 


Swift, Eastman, Allen, Mead, Goodrich, 
DuPont and others have been going 
along with The Country Boy to all these 
other boys for some time — other good ad- 
vertisers are welcome. 


The July issue is just about out. A copy 
will be mailed to anyone, advertiser or 
possible subscriber, upon receipt of 5c. 


HMA 


*The Country Boy is a 16-page publication, full of stories, 
pictures, articles of all kinds, complete reports of the Liberty 
Bell Bird Club, the Wideawakes, the Sketch Club, etc., now weil 
known in over a million country homes. The Country Boy is 
now owned by the publishers of The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, to whom orders and reservations should 
be sent. 
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Campaign to Bring Prospects into 
Sales Territory 


Atlantic Refining Company Advertises to Sell. Pennsylvania to Tourists 
-—with Gasoline on the Side . 


By Philip Francis Nowlan 


E VEN in these days of bold ad- 
vertising along -broad-gauge 
lines there. is something almost 
breath-taking in the campaign just 
started in the weekly field to bring 
to the state of Pennsylvania auto- 
mobile tourists from all over the 
country. When they get there the 
Atlantic Refining Company, in the 
natural course of events, expects 
to sell them some gasoline. That 
is one reason, but 


Pennsylvania and: Delaware, but 
with virtually no. organization out- 
side that territory. For something 
more than two years it has been 
following up.the policy of adver- 
tising a brand of gasoline. De- 
spite the fact that the territory is 
principally Pennsylvania and Del- 
aware, the Atlantic. ranks high 
among the big users of newspaper 
space in the country. And: as this 





only one reason, why 
it is conducting the 
campaign single-hand- 
ed. and entirely at its 
own expense, though 
the campaign involves 
the advertising of 
many industries be- 
sides that of the re- 
finers. 

Another reason is 
patriotism, expressing 
itself in terms of 











good roads and their 


TOUR PENN SYLVANIA! 





military and economic + 
importance to the na- 
tion in these times of 
stress. 

Still another is the: 
realization that what 
benefits the bulk of a 
commonwealth’s in- 
dustries generally ben- 
efits the individual 
concern in that indus- 
try. 

That is why | the 
campaign is. going to 
be broad enough to 








State of écenic grandeur, historic shrines of 


intercourse ‘ates the machinery that 
produces her om Indusenal Output, sefving fant. 





wally leaner 
ucts. Plan your tour through Penneyiven. She 

on, ges every accessory to make your tour speedy 
if need be—secure, comfortable and pleasant 





ond tgndeoating a progress. 


+ your 
arrange to have yo pli 
niptive folders othe paces you de 











include much publicity 
for many.of Pennsyl- 
vania’s industries be- 
sides oil and gasoline. 

The Atlantic Refining Company 
is the largest of the now dissoci- 
ated and competitive elements of 
the old Standard Oil. That dis- 
sociation left it as an individual 
company with a highly developed 


field in its own territory, that of ‘ 
; 


MAGAZINE COPY, TO BE BACKED UP WITH ee ee 
ADVERTISING WITHIN THE STATE 


M 


is concentrated in -terri- 


space 
torially-limited circulation the ef- 
fect has been marked. 

Now the company is looking for 
new worlds to conquer, and as for 
reasons of policy it is not ‘inclined 
to make too much of an effort to 
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attack the other fellows’ terri- 
tories, the idea of the new cam- 
paign is to bring new worlds of 
prospective conquest into its own 
territory. 

It is apparent that there would 
be difficulties in the way of bring- 
ing tourists into Pennsylvania for 
the specific purpose of buying gas- 
oline. Hence the company is go- 
ing to sell Pennsylvania as a state, 
particularly as a state in which to 
tour, to every automobile owner 
in the United States—at least that 
is the mark at which it is aiming. 

This, of course, involves the 
selling of the state in its every fea- 
ture, from scenic grandeur to 
commercial and industrial activi- 
ties and financial resources. 

All the way through the adver- 
tisements the loud pedal is to be 
pressed with the theme “Tour 
Pennsylvania,” and any talk of 
gasoline will be but a softly-fin- 
gered interlude, a little pianissimo 
the effect of which will lie in its 
modest frequency. 

More directly—and this consti- 
tutes the real clinch following the 
sale of the idea—the advertise- 
ments are designed to bring re- 
quests for the booklet which the 
company is getting out in gener- 
ous numbers and distinctive style, 
“Motoring Through the Keystone 
State.” 

This booklet is a compendium of 
all information which the heart of 
the most ardent and delving mo- 
torist could desire. It contains 
road maps and full instructions, 
outlines routes, and tells of ac- 
commodations to be found along 
the various lines, and tells also, 
with specific references, of the 
state’s economic, political and mil- 
itary history. 


CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT TO MAKE 
TOURISTS’ VISIT PLEASANT 


With the booklet goes a “cour- 
tesy card,” informing all whom it 
may concern that Mr. Blank is 
touring the state as a guest of the 
commonwealth at large and that 
all courtesies shown him will be 
appreciated by the Atlantic Refin- 
ing Company. The persons most 
concerned, of course, are more 
likely to be the store and hotel 
keepers along the route, which 


Mr. Blank may have selected. 

The card is not issued with any 
idea that Mr. Blank is likely to 
meet with anything but courtesy 
from the people of the state, but 
it undoubtedly will get him many 
little extra attentions, because the 
whole idea is to be explained in 
the newspaper advertisements of 
the company, so that just as soon 
as any citizen of the state is con- 
fronted with one of these cards 
he will “hook it up” at once with 
the idea and, incidentally, with At- 
lantic gasoline. 

Another connection will be 


formed when the tourist himself 
enters the state and runs into that 
advertising 


5,500,000 newspaper 
circulation. 
For more than two years the 


-Atlantic company has been capital- 


izing in its advertising the boiling- 
point test instead of the specific- 
gravity test for gasoline. Greater 
emphasis has been added to this in 
the last two or three months. 

Under the caption “You’ve Got 
the Goods, Atlantic,” uttered by a 
pictured Uncle Sam, the follow- 
ing announcement was made: 

“Uncle Sam has a_ decided 
hunch that the best way to deter- 
mine the efficiency of gasoline is 
by its boiling point and not by its 
specific gravity. He points out, 
in his bureau of standards report, 
that specific gravity is a very in- 
definite, unreliable test for gaso- 
line. 

“Atlantic gasoline has always 
been a boiling-point gasoline—” 

Here follows a discussion of the 
various advantages claimed for the 
boiling-point gasoline, and several 
paragraphs quoted from the gov- 
ernment pronouncement on the 
subject. 

Though well equipped with rea- 
son-why argument, the Atlantic 
company has not neglected the 
opportunities in “snappy” appeals. 
“Atlantic Gas Puts Pep in Your 
Motor” is a slogan which greets 
the public in Pennsylvania and 
Delaware at every turn, as well as 
the thought “Keep Upkeep Down.” 

The following advertisement 
breathes the spirit of irrepressible 
and good-humored enthusiasm. It 
might have been designed origi- 
nally as a special appeal to the 
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college youth, for it may be said 
to be typical of his attitude toward 
life. The advertisement, however, 
appeared regularly in the news- 
paper line-up. 

. ATLAS WAS A PIKER 

Atlas carried the world on his neck 
only in mythology. Therefore, he was 
a piker—and a faker. But Atlantic 
Gasoline is daily carrying thousands 
and thousands of motor-cars over the 
brows of steep hills—and there’s no 
myth about that, absolutely none. 

Here’s gas with go and gallop galore. 
Regular “he” fuel, with sinews strong 
and virile. You'll go farther and faster 
on a gallon of Atlantic Gasoline than 
you wall on the mongrel fuels that pre- 
tend to be just as good. 

Atlantic Gas is to sluggish motors 
what tonic is to tired, overworked hu- 
mans. It gives motors a new lease on 
life and a new interest in living. Tank 
up with Atlantic Gas and refuse rank 
imitations which reek with kerosene or 
worse. 


The Atlantic Refining Company 
is just getting under way an in- 
vasion of New England in the last 
few weeks, using newspapers with 
combined circulation of 1,214,000, 
in which the story of the Atlantic 
Motor Oils is being told, with ap- 
peals to the motorist to ask his 
garageman to back up the claims 
of the company. It is motor-oil 
sales and not those of gasoline 
that are sought in this extension 
of market, which also involves a 
simultaneous appeal to the trade, 
to whom the value of the con- 
sumer advertising is being sold, 
along with the story of the At- 
lantic products themselves. These 
products are new to the North- 
eastern field, though long estab- 
lished in Pennsylvania. 


Recruiting Posters Prize 
Winners 


McClelland Barclay, 
Lawrence L. Wilbur, New York, have 
been announced as winners of the two 


Chicago, . and 


prizes, of $250 each, offered for the 
best recruiting posters by the Confer- 
ence Committee of National Prepared- 
ness, New York. ; 

Over 260 designs, coming from prac- 
tically all sections of the country were 
submitted and the final selection was 
made upon the advice and suggestion of 
officials at Washington. 


Hahn Leaves National Trade 
Association 


John W. Hahn has resigned as secre- 
tary of the National Trade Association, 
New York. 


_less than sevent 


S. N. P. A. Meets Next Week 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Grove Park Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., July 9, 10 and 11. 
One of the most important features of 


.the programme, according to Secretary 


Walter C. Johnson, of the Chattanooga 
News, will’ be the discussion of the 
question, “What further service can 
the newspapers of the South render 
in the war?” 

The membership in the Association 
has increased during the past year from 
to over one hundred. 

The present officers of the S.N. P. A 
are Robert S. Jones, Asheville, N, C., 
Citizen, president; F. G. Bell, Savan- 
nah, Ga., News, first vice-president; D. 
D. Moore, New Orleans, Times-Pica- 
yune, second vice-president; W. C. 
Johnson, Chattanooga, Tenn., News, 
secretary and treasurer. 


John C. Martin Heads Adver- 
tising Golfers 


The American Golf Association of 
Advertising Interests, whose tournament 
was held at Hot Springs, Va., in June, 
elected the following officers: President, 

ohn C, Martin, general manager of the 
hiladelphia Public Ledger and Even- 
ing Ledger; vice-president, Bradford 
Lewis, Boston; secretary and treasurer, 
Walter Smedley, Philadelphia. 
. Roy Barnhill, New York, won 
the 1917 championship, with S. Keith 
Evans runner-up. 


Lithographers’ Association Elect 
Officers 


The National Association of Em- 
ploying Lithographers, in convention at 
Atlantic City last week, elected the 
following officers: President, Charles 
Frazier, Brett Lithographing Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y.; vice-president, 
William H, Forbes, Forbes Lithograph 
oa Conqent. Boston; treas- 
urer. Horace Reed, Niagara Lithograph- 
ing. aed Buffalo; secretary, Percy 

viatt. o 


Baldwin Now Heads Asso- 
ciated ‘Business Papers 


Arthur J. Baldwin, vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
New York, and vice-president of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., has 
succeeded A, A, Gray as president of 
the latter organization. Mr. Gray re- 
signed because he is no longer con- 
nected with the publishing business, 
having become a member of Gray .& 
Benjamin, Chicago. 


“Association Men” in Flat Size 


Association Men, New York, will 
change from standard to flat size be- 
ginning with the September issue. The 
new page will be 8% by 11% inches, 





Chicago Butter and Egg Board Seeks 
Public Good Will 


With Several Members Facing Federal Investigation, Board Advertises 
to Make Friends With the Consumer 


: i campaign of the Chicago 
Butter and Egg Board, the 
first advertisements of which ap- 
peared in Chicago newspapers a 
couple of weeks ago, marks the 
belated conversion. of another 
business institution to the sound 
principle of taking the public into 
its confidence. The campaign is 
the outgrowth of public suspicion 
coming from unexplained high 
egg prices and the determination 
of the Chicago Board to show a 
clean bill of health. Prejudice has 
gradually increased in momentum 
and in Chicago the climax came 
when members of the Board 
were indicted by the Federal 


grand jury. What the findings of 
this inquisitorial body will be re- 


mains to be seen. However, with- 
out waiting for Food Admini- 
strator Hoover and other Wash- 
ington authorities to conclude 
their. investigations, the Board. is 
out with a vigorous disclaimer of 
monopoly or price manipulation 
and has opened a campaign to give 
the public a clear understanding 
of its service and functions in the 
distribution of eggs. 

Not being in direct touch with 
the consumer, the Board, like a 
number of other institutions, has 
operated on the theory that culti- 
vating good will was none of its 
concern. Indeed a disposition was 
shown to discourage inquiries 
about its operations. It felt that 
the manner in which it transacted 
business concerned none but its 
members. From this lack of 
public understanding developed a 
suspicion that perhaps concealed 
factors in the system of egg dis- 
tribution were to blame for high 
prices, The shortsightedness of 
its early policy is now admitted 
and capitulation to public opinion 
is forthcoming. 

In declaring its new’ viewpoint 
of public confidence, the Board 
has started a double-edged cam- 


paign to reach not only the 
consumer but the producer as 
well. In the consumer advertis- 
ing, which will appear in Chicago 
newspapers, good will will be 
sought along educational lines. 
One piece of copy appearing early 
in the campaign explained the 
workings of the Board in collect- 
ing eggs through country agents 
and shipping and inspecting them 
for the market. The copy then 
went on to trace a dozen eggs 
from Iowa or Minnesota to a 
Chicago breakfast table. Prices 
and profits were given through the 
different agencies of distribution 
to show that the profits of the 
Board were nominal for the serv- 
ice rendered, and leaving it to the 
public as to whether its members 
fairly deserved attack as food ex- 
ploiters. 
REALLY HOLDS PRICES DOWN 

In another piece of copy the 
Board justifies ‘itself by mak- 
ing the point that over a period 
of years the average increase in 
the :price of eggs has been con- 
siderably less than increases on 
other food staples. “It is appar- 
ent,” says'the copy after listing 
statistics, “that if dealing on the 
Chicago Butter and Egg Board 
has influenced prices, it has kept 
them down. This must always be 
the effect of the unrestrained com- 
petitive trading such as we con- 
duct. It is the exact opposite ‘of 
monopoly.” 

To gain the good will of the 
producer, an educational campaign 
is in preparation for farm publi- 
cations. In this copy it is planned 
to educate the farmer to the func- 
tions of the Board in locating-re- 
sponsive markets and obtaining 
fair prices through intelligent dis- 
tribution. This campaign will ap- 
pear in agricultural journals in 
states west of Illinois, from which 
Chicago as a distributing center 
draws its supply. 
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Engineers Are Builders of 


Business 


The more or less general conception of the engi- 
neer as a man constantly engaged in figuring stresses 
and strains and poring over a design on a draughting 
board is just about as accurate as the general concep- 
tion of the advertising man which typifies him as one 
whose eternal effort is the writing of “clever phrases” 
and the designing of “catchy” illustrations. 


Mathematics and drawings are important factors 
in the business of engineering just as copy and illus- 
trations are important factors in the business of ad- 
vertising. But these factors are not the “be-all and 
end-all” of either the engineering or the advertising 
business. 


Engineering imagination created the Panama 
Canal and in doing that absorbed hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of manufactured products of 
the United States. 


Engineering imagination has evolved our great 
systems of distribution of electrical energy and water 
supply, of sewage and garbage disposal, of street 
paving and roadmaking. 


And in doing these things it has not only developed 
enormous markets for existing manufacturers but has 
literally created new industries. 


And the end is not yet. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 


Power Coal Age i Contractor 
flectrical World American Machinist Fe gaat News-Record 
Electrical Railway Journal Electrical Merchandising 
}agineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Sound Rules Guide 


Injunction to Its Editors 


These Instructions, from Mr. W. R. 
Hearst, Are Posted in the Editorial 
Rooms of the Chicago Evening 
American —AND ARE FOLLOWED 


Make your paper for the nicest kind of people— 
for the great middle class. Don’t print a lot of dull 
stuff that they are supposed to like and don’t. 


Omit things that will offend nice people. Avoid 
coarseness and slang and a low tone. The most 


sensational news can be told if it is written properly. 


Make the paper thorough. Print all the news. 
Get all the news into the office and see to it that it 
gets into the paper. Condense it if necessary. Fre- 
quently it is better when intelligently condensed— 
but get it in. 


A Reading Public can depend upon a 
News Department operating under 
such instructions ; instructions ema- 


nating from its Founder and Owner 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Chicago Evening American 


Excerpts From Book of Instructions 


In the hands of Each 
Advertising Representa- 
tive in the Employ of the 
Chicago Evening American 


Be truthful. The truth has wonderful vitality; 
it stands alone, unsupported. Nothing more is 
needed by way of emphasis; nothing less will do; 
state the truth. 


This newspaper has nothing to hide; its custom- 
ers have the right to know everything about the 
publication. 


No dickering advertiser improves his case by 
‘‘seeing the man above.’’ Your word has the same 
value as the Publisher’s—both deal only with the 
rates on the printed card. 


Play the game clean; keep all the cards on the 
table; never misrepresent anything. 


Merchants and Advertising Agents can with con- 
fidence deal with a newspaper that _ insists 
upon equal treatment to all; one that possesses 


a policy, based upon Fairness and Squareness 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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If you are a merchandiser who 
has never really investigated the 
tremendously interesting facts 
about the Small Town and Rural 
field, tear out this page as a re- 
minder to write HOME LIFE. 


Put it up to us to prove to you 
in advance how your product 
stands in this field. Also how 
to judge from the experience of 
others how to make it much 
more popular and profitable here. 


Member A. B. C. 
NELSON AGARD, Publisher 
GEO. F. HARTFORD, Vice-Pres. and Adv. Director 


PUBLICATION OFFICE AND PLANT EASTERN OFFICE 
J. E. FORD, Western Adv. Manager WILBUR L. ARTHUR, Manager 
141 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 1182 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Superior 3280 Tel. Madison Square 7551 


Over 1,000,000 Circulation—$3.50 Per Line 
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Advertising Helps Put Over Red 
Cross Week 


Space Worth Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Purchased and Donated 
for Gigantic Seven-Day Drive 


ITH the conclusion on Tues- 

day, June 26, of Red Cross 
week, what is probably the great- 
est co-ordinated and concentrated 
drive for money raising ever 
known, not excepting the Liberty 
Loan, ended with indications that 


a great deal more than the set. 


minimum of one hundred million 
dollars had been subscribed or 
pledged. Advertising played a big 
part in the campaign, literally 
thousands of full-page advertise- 
ments having been donated and 
used in newspapers throughout 
the country, and filled with copy 
that “packed a gun.” To be 
sure, the Red Cross drive in- 
herited the greater part of the 


advertising machinery and ex- 


ecutive personnel so 
hastily organized to 
help put over the Lib- 
erty Loan; and more- 
over, it had as a 
working model a cam- 
paign recently con- 
ducted in Chicago, 
which set out to se- 
cure 150,000 members 
for the Red Cross in 
that vicinity in four 
weeks, and actually 
secured 300,000. Then 
again, the representa- 
tives of the A. A. C. of 
W. in session at the 
convention in 
Louis pledged 
support and experi- 
ce of their local 
clibs gained in con- 
‘cting Liberty Loan 
anpaigns, to Red 
‘ross week, and on 
spot several hun- 
d pages were 
mised, to be paid 
by local clubs or 
i: ertisers. 
\Vhile the bulk of 
pledges and sub- 
r/ptions were se- 


cured by the organizations of 
teams of solicitors, a great 
many of the small unit sub- 
scriptions, ranging from a few 
cents up were directly influ- 
enced, it is figured, by the ad- 
vertising. This is because’ the 
teams worked most of the time 
on picked lists, and on the last 
two days only were they at lib- 
erty to solicit at large. In how 
great measure the advertising af- 
fected the decision of those so- 
licited cannot, obviously, be de- 
termined. Up to noon on Tues- 
day, June 26, in New York, for 
example, pledges or cash for $52,- 
507 had come through the mails, 
75 per cent of which it was fig- 
ured was a result of some fifty- 


POSTER UTILIZED AS NEWSPAPER PAGE 
25 
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four full pages of advertising that 
appeared in that city, Brooklyn, 
etc. To 50 per cent of these, 
pledge coupons run in the news- 
papers were attached. This is 
not a remarkable return, as in 
this .city $25,000 was donated, by 
persons whose names have not 
been .made public, to buy adver- 
tising space. But when two sub- 
scriptions for fifty cents apiece 
from little girls in Bar Harbor, 
.Me., arrived, saying they -had 
earned .the money picking stones 
out of gardens, and when mes- 
senger boys gave their mites, it 
dis obvious that -the .advertising 
.drew support from those who 
imever would have been reached 
-by solicitation. 

The campaign of solicitation 
was based on the intensive, or 
“whirlwind” plan developed by 
Charles Sumner Ward, secretary 
of the International Committee of 
Y. M. C. Av’s, for securing build- 
ings and endowment for local 
Y. M. C. A’s. Mr. Ward, as 
Finance 
Committee of the Red Cross, a 
sub-committee of the war coun- 
cil appointed by President Wil- 
son, was in charge of the plan for 
the whole country, working from 
New York. A brief manual of 
the plan of organization was sent 
out to all towns and cities, telling 
how the teams, ranging from ten 
to thirty, according to the city’s 
size, should be chosen, how the 
executive committees should be 
chosen, the lists for solicitation 
worked up, and the methods 
planned for apportioning the 
names among teams and mem- 
bers of teams for solicitation. 
Publicity plans were suggested, 
and examples from the experi- 
ences of various Y. M. C. A.’s 
cited as models for procedure. 
The first five days were given 
over to soliciting the lists, and 
on the last two days team mem- 
bers were allowed to hunt at large, 
while all the time it was left up 
to the advertising to fill in the 
chinks where personal calls were 
impossible. 

Accompanying this manual was 
another, giving a concise and 
comprehensive system for ac- 
counting for the various funds 


secretary of the War 


© 


received, whether ‘by individuals, 
teams, or from other sources, in- 
cluding the mails; every card 
necessary for entering results, the 
source, whether a_ contribution 
was pledged, or made outright in 


cash, with daily and final reports 


for main headquarters in Wash- 
ington was covered in this .book, 
so that, even under conditions .of 
hasty organization, by this simpli- 
fied and proved system .the im- 


-‘mense sums .collected in so_ brief 


a period .could be accounted 'for. 
Incidentally, no part of the funds 
collected will enter into the over- 
head or maintenance of the Red 
Cross machinery. 


APPEAL FROM NATIONAL ADVERTIS- 
ING ADVISORY BOARD 


On Monday, June 18, as vice- 
chairman of the National Adver- 
tising Advisory Board, William 
H. Rankin sent out from Chicago 
a letter to national advertisers, 
asking them to contribute full 
page advertisements, each in one 
paper of their cities, and request- 
ing them to try and get other lo- 
cal advertisers to do the same. 
Two days later he mailed to the 
presidents of all the local adver- 
tising clubs proofs of two of the 
full page advertisements previous- 
ly used for the Liberty Loan, 
showing how they might be modi- 
fied to meet the Red Cross situa- 
tion. 

In the East, O. C. Harn, of the 
Plan and Scope Committee of the 
National Advertising Advisory 
Board, had charge of arrange- 
ments. The response by press, 
business and individuals was ti- 
tanic—stickers and_ billboards 
making their appearance by the 
thousands, millions of lines of 
news appearing, together with 
cartoons, comics and serio-comics 
throughout the country. There 
was nothing niggardly about the 
space, the great percentage of 
which consisted of full pages. 
Later in the week what was 
known as the “corporation plan” 
was developed; a committee for 
trying to get some 700 large cor- 
porations to contribute dividends 
to the fund. This action is not, 
however, binding on the individual 
shareholders. 
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The copy that filled the space 
was contributed by some of the 
best known advertising men in 
the country—though not all was 
by advertising men. A _ piece 
headed, “Private and Confidential 
—Through a Megaphone” appear- 
ing in the Indianapolis News of 
June 20, was signed by George 
Ade. The full page drawing 
by Gordon Grant, which is re- 
published on page 25, was uti- 
lized in newspaper advertisements 
and stickers alike. Another, which 
appeared generally throughout the 
country, shows a wounded Ameri- 
can soldier staggering through a 
doorway with a flag in hand. The 
door is being opened by a girl, 
and discloses a home scene, with 
mother and father sitting about. 
“Suppose this man came to 
YOUR door—” says the copy. 
“You would take him in—you 
would bathe his bleeding wounds 
—you would place him in a clean 
cool bed—you would provide him 
surgical attention. Jn the name 
of mercy you would do all in 
your power to restore him to 
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strength and manhood. You would 
not feel it a duty—you would 
consider it a privilege and an 
honor! 

“It’s just this, fellow-Ameri- 
cans, that you do when you con- 
tribute to the Red Cross.” 

While a complete account of 
all local activities is manifestly 
impossible, the city of Elizabeth, 

deserves mention for its 
record in this connection. For 
four days. in succession of Red 
Cross week one paper alone car- 
ried three full page advertise- 
ments in addition to smaller 
space in the same editions; six- 
teen full page spreads within the 
week. 


How England Is 
Waste 


In the hotels of England cards are 
displayed, issued by the National War 
Savings Committee, bearing the follow- 
ing injunction: 

“Don’t waste bread. 

“If half a slice is enough for you 
please. cut the whole slice in half; do 
not break it. 

“Everyone must save bread. It is a 
national duty. Will you help?” 


Reducing 


The 
George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 





Lining Up 3600 Jobbers’ Salesmen 
Behind the Campaign 


Northwest Fruit Products Launch Wide Campaign for New Beverage 
Called “Applju” 


T was only the other day that 
I a certain New York advertis- 
ing man, appearing as a witness 
in a law court, dismissed the job- 
ber’s salesmen as factors in an 
advertising campaign with the 
sweeping assertion that they are 
“only order fillers anyway.” No 
doubt there are other advertisers 
who hold a similar opinion, which 
is not to be wondered at in view 
of the many campaigns which 
have succeeded in the face of pro- 
nounced jobber antagonism. But 
even the most confirmed consum- 
er-first advertiser will admit that 


Drink a toast with Applju! 
It is the new delight for dinners and banquets. 
Light and sparkling, with the rare bouguet and 
flavor of fine apples. 
A li 
DRINK AN APPLE 
The of big. sound apples. grow'n in the famous 
ercturts of Oregon and Washungton Eve 
apple ws first washed and hand- Sowers 
Order APPLIU trem your dear 1d 
ue 


unexpected occ 
mothing $0 healtnha oe “al year 


ONE OF THE SERIES OF NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


if it is possible to transform three 
or four thousand of these “order- 
fillers” into “order-getters,” it is 
certainly worth the trouble—and if 
the truth were known, the only 
reason more advertisers have not 
made a systematic effort to enlist 


the active co-operation of this 
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army of salesmen is because they 
did not know just how to go 
about getting a list of names. 

This is one of the problems 
which the Northwest Fruit Prod- 
ucts Company, of Olympia, Wash., 
had to solve in connection with 
their campaign for “Applju” and 
“Loju” this season. As explained 
in Printers’ INK a year or so ago, 
this concern was organized to take 
over and operate a big Pacific 
Coast brewery concern which was 
left high and dry when prohibition 
struck that section of the country. 
The company’s first big adventure 
into the temperance drink field was 
with “Loju” last year. “Loju” 
went well, so this year a new 
drink made from apples was add- 
ed, and put out under the name 
“Applju.” Profiting by past expe- 
rience, F. T. Schmidt, general 
manager of the company, decided 
that to make the Applju campaign 
the success he hoped it would be, 
he really ought to have more than 
the passive co-operation of the 
several thousand grocery jobbers’ 
salesmen who covered every ham- 
let in the country. Mr. Schmidt 
realized fully the tremendous lat- 
ent sales opportunity in the small 
town, a territory which his regular 
salesmen working out of the va- 
rious branch offices could not, af- 
ford to devote any great amount 
of time to. 

Long before his advertising was 
scheduled to appear, Frederick W. 
Schmidt, sales manager, turned his 
attention to winning over the job- 
bers’ salesmen. As those who have 
tried know, this proved to be 
quite a formidable undertaking. 
The jobbers were in no great rush 
to furnish the lists of their trav- 
eling representatives and where 
they could be reached by mail. 
They had visions of his trying to 
hire them away, of his tampering 
with the firm’s best interests. One 
big jobber came out point blank 
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Cream of Barley 


manufactured by the American Barley Company 
of Minneapolis, was not sold east of Chicago until 
November Ist, 1915. 


It was then introduced in large Eastern cities. In 
Philadelphia the Ledgers were given the bulk of the 
advertising, and the promotion work was supervised 
by the Ledger Bureau. Let Mr. Clancy, Secretary 
of the American Barley Company, tell you how 
successful the campaign was: 


“You will be interested to learn that during the week 
following the full page in the Sunday Ledger, and the 
full page in the Evening Ledger, we received an in- 
crease in business of approximately one car. As no 
extra sales efforts or extra schedules were used during 
that period, we feel we are obliged to credit this in- 
crease to the use of The Ledger, your Bureau, and 
Ledger Central Window.” 


Cream of Barley is now one of the biggest selling cereals 
in the Philadelphia region. Maybe what the Ledger Bureau 
of Trade Promotion did for Cream of Barley, it can do for 
your product also? 


The Ledger 


Morning Evening Sunday 
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THE NAVY LEAGUE 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


Has Authorized 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


to form among its subscribers, 
their families and their friends 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
SECTION of the NAVY LEAGUE 
for the purpose of furnishing to 
the sailors of the American Navy, 
comfort garments such as knitted 
jackets, sweaters, mittens, muf- 
flers, wristlets, helmets, etc, etc. 


( For particulars see our August issue. ) 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 


Established 1885 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 
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and said he didn’t want any manu- 
facturer writing letters to his 
salesmen—they didn’t have time to 
read all the letters they received 
from the home office. 

Like the hundreds of other ad- 
vertisers that had gone before, Mr. 
Schmidt tried everything from 
conversation to oratory in a vain 
effort to overcome this opposition. 
But the jobbers were immune. 
They had listened to the same 
story too many times before. Fin- 
ally, in desperation Mr. Schmidt 


said to one big jobber: “I'll tell . 


you what. You think we are go- 
ing to use this list of salesmen for 
some other purpose than what I 
have stated, don’t you? Would 
you be willing to give me the list 
if I were to put up a bond guar- 
anteeing my good faith?” The 
obdurate jobber hesitated. Here 
was a new one, a concern which 
was willing to put up a bond that 
the list of salesmen would be used 
for no other purpose but to help 
him make money. It sounded 


fair, and he capitulated. 
Of course, there were jobbers 


who were glad to co-operate in 
furnishing a list of their salesmen. 
The argument that it meant more 
profit for them invariably won 
their interest, but if they still 
doubted, the bond argument gen- 
erally proved effective—at any 
rate, through this plan Mr. 
Schmidt was able to get the names 
of 3,600 jobbers’ salesmen. 

With this as a working basis 
he next set out to educate them. 
A correspondence course was 
started on the merits of the com- 
pany’s product and advertising. As 
a first lesson, quality was demon- 
strated by expressing two sample 
bottles direct to the salesman’s 
home address. Then, almost be- 
fore the salesman had time to for- 
get the flavor, a series of five let- 
ters was started. In these letters, 
“ginger talks” were tabooed in fa- 
vor of straightforward talks on 
the product and the company’s ad- 
vertising. To make appreciation 
of the advertising certain, ‘the 
campaign was spread before the 
salesman in a bound, twenty-four- 
page portfolio with colored inserts. 
From this portfolio the salesman 
saw not only the general 'cam- 


paign, but the advertising that was 
appearing in his own territory. He 
saw the outdoor advertising in 


‘colors, the locations and the num- 


bers of displays, as well as the 
newspapers, trade journals ane 
dealer displays that were to be 
used, With this presentation of 
the advertising the company rea- 
soned that the salesmen would lose 
the belief that he would meet cold 
sales resistance if he would talk 
about the advertising to his cus- 
tomers. 

But Mr. Schmidt had too much 
experience with jobbers’ salesmen 
to believe that he could tell them 
about what he was going to do 
and then trust to luck. He knew 
of too many advertisers who had 
stopped their work on the jobbers’ 
salesman at that point, and who 
had spent the rest of the season 
wondering what had happened to 
the orders. So he planned to car- 
ry his campaign on the jobbers” 
salesmen a step further. 

The extra step, in this case, was 
an insert which the salesman could 
place in his price book. This in- 
sert took the place of a sample, 
for it showed the product in all 
its natural color, with a brief 
summary of the main talking 
points. On the reverse side of 
this insert the prices were listed. 


HOW PRICE-LIST INSERTS WERE 
SIZED 


The reader may think that such 
a plan would not be practical, due 
to the widely varying sizes of the 
price books used by different job- 
bers. This did prove to be some- 
thing of a poser at first, but it 
was overcome by running off a 
large number, allowing a generous 
margin all around the off-set re- 
production of the bottle. Then 
these were trimmed down to meet 
the requirements of each jobber. 
As most of the jobbers’. price 
books are pocket size, the largest 
of the inserts were 414x7%, and 
the design was small enough to 
allow for trimming to 31%4x6%, 
without cutting into the design 
proper. 

In addition to these price lists 
suitable advertising material was 
prepared which the salesman could 
leave with the dealer if he wished. 
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To make this feature of the plan 
successful, offset blotters were dis- 
tributed- which were so attractive 
that they appealed to the salesmen 
strongly. These blotters, together 
-with the other material, all are 
playing a. big part in the entire 
plan, but, of course, back of it all 
is the consumer advertising. 

This campaign, which has al- 
ready started, has been planned 
with an eye to jobber and dealer 
effect. It covers all outlets where 
beverages could be used. To cul- 
tivate, corisumer. interest, striking 
outdoor displays ranging from 
twenty-four sheet posters to il- 
luminated painted bulletins are be- 
ing used. To stimulate buying in- 
terest, newspapers are being used 
in most-of the larger cities in ad- 
dition. Trade-paper advertising is 
being. liberally employed. Large 
space and covers are being used in 
grocery, confectionery, hotel, drug 
and médical publications. By edu- 
cating the trade to the products, 
announcing the consumer adver- 
tising, the company aims to lessen 
selling resistance. National inter- 
est as a selling factor is also cul- 
tivated by the use of page copy in 
women’s magazine space. 

Outside of its broad range there 
are perhaps some advertisers who 
will see nothing in this advertis- 
ing to differentiate it from the ad- 
vertising of the hundreds of other 
soft drinks on the market, yet the 
use the company made of the ad- 
vertising.-in selling’ the jobber 
holds some suggestions for other 
manufacturers seeking means to 
quick distribution. 

By going to: the jobber with an 
honest-to-goodness campaign of 
advertising that would stir up buy- 
ing interest, the company was able 
to break down much of the skep- 
ticism toward ‘manufacturers with 
new beverages. Thus, coupled with 
strong brokerage connections and 
unusual jobber cultivation, the 
company -was able to line up 
about forty per cent of the jobbers 
west of the Mississippi River. 


” 


Change of Name in Baltimore 

Van Sant & Company have succeeded 

N. Van Sant, advertising service, in 
Baltimore. 


To Save on Store Deliveries 


One hundred thousand men and mil- 
lions of dollars in, equipment may be 
diverted to more essential. service by 
reducing retail delivery waste, says the 
Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defence, The 
Board has asked retailers to co-operate 
in correcting faulty delivery methods 
and the evils arising from the return 
of goods by purchasers. It is urged 
that the free delivery of small pur- 
chases be immediately restricted, that 
special deliveries be eliminated, and 
that if possible the number of deliveries 
be restricted to one a day on each 
route. The return of goods, it is stated, 
ought to be reduced to an absolute 
minimum. August 1 is set as the date 
by which: time every possible economy 
in store operation ought to be made et- 
fective. 

“There is such urgent need for men 
and equipment in other work,” says the 
Board in a letter to retailers, “that the 
country cannot endure the waste that 
is occasioned by the abuse of the re- 
turned goods privilege and accommo- 
dation deliveries of small purchases.” 

The proposal of the Post Office De- 
partment that the Parcel Post be util- 
ized in making store deliveries has been 
received with varying degrees of ap- 
proval in the trade. The publishers of 
Women’s Wear, New York, have made 
inquiry regarding the plan of merchants 
in different parts of the country. There 
is a general desire to co-operate, but 
some doubt is expressed regarding the 
ability of the postal service to carry 
on the work that is now done by store 
delivery service. The necessity for bet- 
ter wrapping of purchases delivered by 
parcel post is pointed out. One mer- 
chant asks if the post office could han- 
dle Christmas business satisfactorily; 
another wants to know how groceries 
would be delivered. 

Co-operative deliveries have been sug- 
gested as one method of meeting the 
Government’s request for store econ- 
omies. These have been tried out in 
several towns and cities, and the results 
are said to be almost uniformly. satis- 
factory. 


Goodyear Delivers by Truck 
1540 Miles 


Printers’ Inx recently noted the fact 
that Overland and other cars are now 
being delivered on their own wheels 
because of the difficulty in getting ade- 
quate transportation facilities. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has in- 
augurated the policy of shipping its 
product all the way from Akron, Ohio, 
to Boston by motor truck. The trucks 
take about four days for the trip of 
1540 miles, and are fitted with a sleep- 
ing compartment to be used by. the two 
drivers who take turns at the wheel. 
On the return trip the trucks are lJoad- 
ed: with cotton fabric from the mills 
at .Goodyear,: Conn. The: big motor 
trucks carry. a sign reading. ‘Akron- 
Boston Express,” and naturally attract 
a good deal ‘of- attention along the road. 
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U. S. soldiers sailing ‘‘from an American port”’ 
Photographed by ‘‘Jimmy’’ Hare for Leslie’s exclusively 


Pictures of American. troops embarking for war service appeared 
first in Leslie’s. Even the New York dailies were ‘‘scooped.” 


“Jimmy” Hare, chief of staff of our war photographers, was on 
the job as usual. 


The pictures, by the way, appeared in Leslie’s the same day our 
troops landed in France. 


Leslie’s is getting 100% reader-interest in every one of its 
420,000 better-than-average homes. 


Leslie’s has the largest circulation (three times the largest) of any 
periodical in the world able to interest its readers $5-a-year’s worth. 


LUTHER D. FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
L | ; 


Mlustrated Weekly Newspaper 
pote 4a 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPI} 


19 WEST FORTIETH STREET. NEW YOR! 


Jane 


pear Mr. Resor: 


ET doubt very moh have been prompted to stop & 


if you 
mique position Good Housekeeping finds itself in at 


For years we have beer puilding, through several of 
ve service that has been ret 
th 


put because it was the logical thing for an 
Housekeeping to a0. OW » almost over night, 
guiting date end gnformation is of priceles 
thousands of women, and men folk too, who 
xeep ing auring the months to Come. ' 


I mention these things not becaus® there is any les 
or fashion in Good Housekeeping, less enter 
ational features, 

pessed of & depar 

no other publication ” 

I pelieve you will readi 


and 
“excess” circulations 


We will soon be closing our September issue. 
editorial appeal, it will be excellent — in almos' 
will be unusually 980 I believe that ‘his number 
‘gucceed ing fall issues, will pley ® part of unpree 
the American home. 


gine’ 
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Perhaps you also received a letter 
like this. 


What are you doing about copy for 
September Good Housekeeping? 
Forms'close July 16th. 
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To Tell It to Cleveland 
Is to Sell It to Cleveland— 


What Kind 
Of People 
Live in 
Cleveland? 


a 


What Is 
Back of 
Cleveland? 


? 
Will 
Cleveland 
Buy My 
Goods? 


These questions are naturally asked of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, because of 
its greater age, its knowledge of the 
territory and its marked leadership in 
all lines of advertising. 


Because its true relation to Cleveland 
homes is established, The Plain Dealer 
always comes under scrutiny whenever 
the buying possibilities of Cleveland are 
carefully appraised. 


The Plain Dealer’s Daily circulation is 
well in excess of 150,000; Sunday cir- 
culation in excess of 200,000. 


The Plain Dealer’s Handbook for the general adver- 
tiser, a carefully compiled analysis of the Cleveland 
market, will be mailed upon request to those inter- 
ested. To know the possibilities of Cleveland, you 


need this book. 


Write for your copy today. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 


Western 
Advertising Representative: 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 


Eastern 
Advertising Representative: 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Building, New York 








— 








“Letters That Unsell Me” 





Bad Handling of Good Propositions That Defeated the Purpose of the 
Writers 


By a Big-Store Executive 


E’VE received letters that 

have sold us goods. We 
have received communications 
that didn’t create an impression 
one way or another. 

And we have opened letters that 
have actually UNSOLD us! 

There’s one argument oft re- 
peated in the letters we receive 
which is beginning to get on our 
nerves and that is the “Hook up 
with our advertising—big crowd 
next day” story. : ; 

Not that we don’t believe in 
“hooking up” with manufacturers’ 
advertising. Far from that—we 
are strong believers in it, and do 
co-operate with the maker who 
really .advertises in a way big 
enough to deserve it. 

We believe it pays us to do it 
—but it doesn’t work the way the 
maker who sent us the following 
letter says it works. 

Gentlemen: 

A 4 advertisement to express a big 
idea. e enclosed proof tells the story. 
This advertisement will appear in the 
Saturday Evening Post on March 22. 

This is an unusual opportunity to co- 
operate with us to your great advan- 
tage. Wr.te us to-day’and we will send 
you a full-size electro. If you will in- 
sert it in your local paper. on the day 
this advertisement appears in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post you'll feel the ef- 
fect at your store in increased sales. 
It may bring you some new customers, 

First of all, the “big” advertise- 
ment referred to was a proof of a 


_ 200-line, single-column advertise- 


ment. Note the line “This is an 
unusual opportunity to co-operate 
with us to your great advantage.” 
What is unusual about it? 

After telling us to send for the 
full-size (how liberal) electro, the 
letter continues: “If you will in- 
sert it in your local paper on the 
day this advertisement appears, 
you'll feel the effect at your store 
in increased sales. It may bring 


you some new customers.” 

At this late day there is no ex- 
cuse for telling a storekeeper that 
he will feel the effect of a one- 
time insertion of a single-column 
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ad in one magazine. Advertising 
isn’t that powerful. 

The chances are this letter was 
written to dealers in every town 
in which this advertiser has an 
agent. The best line in the letter 
is “It may bring you some new 
customers.” “May” is right. But 
if the advertiser is certain you'll 
“feel” the effect, why does he say 
“it may bring you some new cus- 
tomers” ? 

Most letters and literature tell- 
ing of the number of “readers” 
that the advertisement reaches 
counts every subscriber as a reader 
of the particular advertisement 
that is featured. 

Only the other day I noticed a 
trade-paper advertisement of a big 
underwear manufacturer with the 
statement “Approximately 15,000,- 
000 have read these advertise- 
ments.” The figures probably rep- 
resent the circulation of the mag- 
azines, possibly figuring the usual 
five readers to a copy. But even 
if they only mean the actual circu- 
lation of the magazine, it is silly 
to claim that every reader read 
that particular advertisement of 
underwear. That sort of stuff 
won’t prove anything to a store- 
keeper. 

On general principles, it isn’t 
wise to estimate exactly how 
much good your advertising is do- 
ing. It is reaching a lot of peo- 
ple—and the dealer knows it. But 
keep away from that many-mil- 
lion story—it has been worked to 
death. 

Note that this Hart Schaffner 
& Marx letter doesn’t brag about 
how many readers are reached— 
and doesn’t claim they will set the 
world on fire. They simply say 
the advertisement “will help to 
sell more overcoats.” 

Dear Sir: 
Varsity Sie Hundred 
magazine campaign 

Enclosed is the Varsity Six Hundred 
advertisement that you’ll see in colors 


- the following magazines for Novem- 
er: 








Century 
Everybody’s 
Munsey’s 
System 
Outlook 
Review of Reviews 
Scribner’s 
World’s Work 
Atlantic Monthly 
You have this picture on a_passe- 
partout fashion card; you'll want to 
put it in your window up near the 
glass. 
aay Varsity Six Hundred in your 
win 
If "you'll follow ‘these “‘connect up” 
suggestions, it will localize our adver- 
tising and help you to sell more over- 
coats. 
Yours truly, 


Hart ScHAFFNER & Marx, 
By ©. W. C. 


Another prominent advertiser 
ran two quarter-page advertise- 
ments in a local paper; this article 
has quite a few agents in the town. 
Here’s the letter we received after 
they appeared: 

“Our two advertisements have 
appeared and we are wondering 
what benefits you derived from 
same. Our advertising depart- 
ment believes in this method of 
advertising, but what we desire 
is proofs that our customers also 
believe in it. To enable our ad- 
vertising department to continue 
on these lines, in the future, we 
would request that you write us 
as to whether your underwear 
sales were increased, dué to our 
advertising campaign. 

“Thanking you in advance for 
your reply to this request, believe 
me to be, 

“Yours very truly,” 

What could we tell them? Do 
they expect us to know whether 
two advertisements in a big town 
like this in one newspaper, for a 
lot of dealers, created any imme- 
diate demand? Would we be fair 
to advertising if we answered 
“no”? 

This was our reply to their let- 
ter: 

“Gentlemen : 

“We have noticed your adver- 
tising in —— and believe it to be 
very good. 

“You have made good use of 
your space and, considering that 
these were small advertisements, 
they certainly dominated the pages 
on which they appeared. 

“However, it really is pretty 
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hard to answer your question as 
to how much benefit we derived 
from them. Surely you know 
enough about advertising to know 
that two advertisements do not 
create any particular dent in a 
community. They undoubtedly did 
some good, but we have not heard 
directly from them.” 

Few of the letters we get have 
any selling force. For instance, 
along about the time for thinking 
of placing our orders for style 
books, we get a letter from one of 
our clothing makers something 
like this: 

‘Gentlemen: 

“We are now entering adver- 
tising orders for spring and are 
very anxious to have you send us 
at your earliest convenience, your 
requisition for such matter as you 
intend to use, as it is always well 
to anticipate your advertising 
plans far enough in advance to 
insure their proper execution. We 
enclose herewith a _ requisition 
blank for the purpose. 

“Tf you contemplate sending us 
a mailing list for Style Books we 
would suggest that you get your 
list in such shape that we can 
start the addressing early. Our 
Style Book for Spring will be 
exceptionally attractive and ef- 
fective clothing advertising.” 

You know style books have to 
be sold to some dealers same as 
merchandise—especially when the 
dealer carries more than one line. 
Which letter do you think stands a 
better chance of selling—the one 
above or the following from Hart 
Schaffner & Marx? 

Gentlemen: 

low many “personalized” Style 
Books are you going to use for Spring? 

One customer answered that question 
this way: “We are so pleased with 


the personalized Style Books we’re go- 
ing to use three times as many more 
for Spring.” 

Another customer says: “We think 
they’re almost indispensable.” 

Still another customer writes this: 
“It isn’t often we can trace direct re- 
sults from advertising, but this season 
we sold several suits to customers who 
mentioned that they received the per- 
sonalized Style Book and appreciated it 
very much.’ 

Any number of other good letters 
have come in; we can’t begin to quote 
from all of them, but the point is this: 
the merchants who used personalized 
Style Books last season are almost 
unanimous in saying it’s one of the 
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The Extraordinary Position of 


The Baltimore News 


In volume of business on the highest priced 
merchandise sold through advertising, namely, a $5,000 
automobile, clear down to the cheapest, a 5 cent seat in 
a motion picture theatre, THE BALTIMORE NEWS 
leads all other local papers. For years it has carried 
more automobile display advertising than any other local 
paper, morning, evening and Sunday combined and 
approximately twice as much motion picture advertising 
as the other four local papers combined. 


Then in between these two extremes, THE 
NEWS carries more Church advertising than any other 


newspaper in America. 


All of which should indicate to the astute— 
the disctiminating advertiser, that for the purpose of 
quick returns on an economical basis, THE NEWS is 
first choice. Over-90 per cent of the circulation is in 
and around Baltimore shopping territory proper; no 
duplication; no subterfuge—the best newspaper “buy” 
in Baltimore today, without question. Reason? The News 
has in excess of many thousands the largest distribution 
in the homes of Baltimore of any local newspaper. 


For Better Business in Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Net Daily Circulation June, 1917, 88,685 


GAIN over same period 1916, 11,297 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 


. Eastern Representative Western Representative 
© Tribune Building First Nat’l Bldg. 
jANew York Chicago 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


EDW. H. CADY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
GUARDIAN ‘TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


“For several years all our officers have made a 
“orp of reading System each month. Every num- 

r contains something which helps us in building 
up and operating our business.” 


NUMBER CI in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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best advertising ideas they have ever 
used. 

By “personalized” Style Books we 
mean Style Books that have the con- 
sumer’s name printed .on_the cover 
above your firm name. The cost is 
four cents a copy. ; 

Please send us your lists as quickly 
as you can, as we wish to start making 
the individual name plates at once. 

So many more “personalized” Style 
Books are going to be used this season 
that we can’t: begin work any too early. 

Yours truly, 
Hart ScuaFFneR & Marx, 
By C. W. C 

If the dealer’s order isn’t re- 
ceived in a seasonable time, he 
gets this dainty “nudge”: 

Dear Sir: 

We have three million Style’ Book 
envelopes to address. 

You can help us do it by sending 
your list now. 

Yours truly, 
Hart ScHaFrner & Marx, 
By C. W. 


And every little while after, 
there comes a reminder—most of 
them with “reasons why” the style 
books should be ordered. 

A little before the Style Book 
advertising appears in the maga- 
zines, we received this letter: 


Dear Sirs: 

“The finest young lady in the land” 
has just received flowers from “the 
finest young man in the land.” 

This story is continued in the at- 
tractive new Style Book poster we are 
sending you to-day. 

The bright colors of hyacinths, tulips, 
and “American Beauties’? are softly 
blended in the most striking Spring 
poster you have'ever seen. 

The title of the picture is “Her Fa- 
vorites”; we are sure you will pro- 
nonce it “your favorite.” 

The Style Book announcement show- 
ing this same picture will appear in the 
Saturday, Evening Post and other mag- 
azines on February 17, so be sure to 
put this picture in your window at 
once. 

These advertisements say, “Find the 
merchant who sells our clothes—this 
picture is in his window.” You want 
to be sure it is there. 

By the way, have you sent your Style 
Book mailing lists? If not, please 
send them to us at once so we can get 
the work of addressing done and mail 
the Style Books at just the right time. 

Yours truly, 
Hart ScHAFFNER & Marx, 


Again a jab about the style 
books in the last paragraph. 

By the way, this reminds me 
that every Hart Schaffner & 
Marx letter has an idea in it. In- 
stead of cold communications that 
urge you to: use form letters, put 
cards in your windows, etc., sim- 
ply because the advertiser wants 
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you to, there’s the reason why— 
and telling in an unselfish way 
how to use the helps. 

For instance, here’s one that 
tells you what to do and what not 
to do: 


Dear Sirs: 

You want to get the business of the 
men who go to tailors. Here are three 
letters that will help you to do it. | 

This made-to-measure service is sim- 
ply a means to an end; once you get 
“tailor-made” men into Hart Schaffner 
& Marx ality, they are pretty likely 
to “switch,” later on, to ready-made 
clothes. 

Personal solicitation and personal let- 
ters are the only ways to bid for this 
business. Were you to advertise made- 
to-measure clothes in the newspapers, 
you would be influencing “‘ready-made’ 
men as well as “made-to-measure” men. 
= would defeat the purpose of the 
ine. 

Make your letters personal; give 
them pen and ink signatures; see that 
the fill-ins match up with the body of 
the letter. 

If you need any other letters, let us 
know and we shall be glad to prepare 
them. 

Yours truly, 


Hart ScHAFFNER & Marx, 
By C. W. C. 


_ This letter will bear two read- 
ings. 

Note the clever touches; first 
of all, the idea of using made-to- 
measure clothes as a means to an 
end—eventually converting these 
men to the ready-for-service idea. 

Note the paragraph about mak- 
ing the letters personal; telling 
the dealers to give them pen and 
ink signatures; to see that the 
fill-ins match. | 

So few letters have anything 
to say about such things. They 
seem to be written by “efficiency” 
experts, who don’t believe that a 
word ought to go into a letter 
unless it refers to the advertisers’ 
goods. , 

Another letter telling how to 
use helps: 

Dear Sirs: 

Here are the Christmas letterheads 
we asked you to watch for—good look- 
ing, aren’t they? They’re brim full of 
the Christmas spirit. 

Letterhead is especially good to 
send to women; it is dainty and in 
splendid taste. Call attention to the 
fact that your store is the right place 
for women to shop for men’s gifts, and 
enclose the Christmas booklet. 

Send letterhead L to men and young 
men with the Christmas booklet en- 
closed. . 

The price on these letterheads is $4 
a thousand with your name; $2.50 for 
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The Providence 











Journal Company 


ANNOUNCES THE 


FOLLOWING RATES 
Effective August Ist, 1917 


Per Agate Line 


Providence Journal . 7} cents 
(Daily except Sunday) 


Sunday Journal . . 9 cents 


Evening Bulletin . . 10 cents 
(Evening except Sunday) 


No reservation orders will be accepted. All orders 
for national advertising received prior to June 
21st will be accepted at the present rate until one 
year from date of first insertion. 


Orders received on or after June 21st must carry 
two rates, the present rate for space to be used up 
to and including July 31st, and the new rate 
thereafter. 


New rate cards will be mailed to all agents. 








Representatives—CHAS, H. EDDY CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 















































five hundred or less. Envelopes for 
letterhead K are $3.25 a thousand; $2 
for five hundred or less. 

Order by the letter on the lower left- 
hand corner. 

Now for a reminder about the Christ- 
mas booklets: are we printing yours? 
This is the third and last call. They 
are $6 a thousand; $3.00 for five hun- 
dred or less. 

: Yours truly, 

Hart SCHAFFNER & Marx, 
By M. W. C. 

P. S.—Personal letters are enclosed, 
one to go to men and the other to 
women. 


And another: 


Dear Sir: 

You know that driving an automobile 
is sometimes hard on clothes; other 
owners and drivers have the same expe- 
rience. They require a suit that looks 
well for business, and stands the driv- 
ing service. 

The idea of promoting this class of 
business has made a hit, and we are 
going further with it. We suggest 
that you get up a list of 

1. Chauffeurs. 

2. Owners who have a chauffeur. 

3. Garage men who employ a number 
of drivers: 

Get these names from vehicle tax 
lists, from personal acquaintance, auto- 
mobile dealers, etc. Attached are let- 
ters for you to mail. 

If you haven’t it already, you should 
have at least one suit to show; or bet- 
ter, order a run of sizes. It is a good 
chance to pick up some new business. 

Yours truly, 
Hart ScHAFFNER & Marx, 
By 3. 3. 


Once in awhile we receive let- 
ters that reflect sheer carelessness 
at headquarters. ‘ 

The other day we received one 
from a big Philadelphia news- 
paper, asking us whether they 
could repeat a want ad they 
noticed in our local paper. They 
stated they reached the “upper 
middle class” of Philadelphia. At 
the top of this form letter they 
had pasted the ad in question— 
“Wanted, Pants Pressers !”—and 
they reach the “upper middle 
class”! They evidently don’t read 
the want ads they paste on their 
communications. 

Some time ago we received this 
letter : 


“ATTENTION OF MGR. OF ADVERTIS- 
ING. 


“Dear Sit: 
“You have noticed the big ‘ads,’ 
haven’t you, in the American, 
Times, and Journal? 
“Here’s the schedule of adver- 
tisements yet to run: 
“New York Times—May 13th, 
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May 20th, May 27th, June 3d, 
June 10th. 

“New York Journal—May 12th, 
May 19th, May 26th. 

“Why not, in your own way, 
hook up with -this real, ‘He-Un- 
derwear-Advertising ?’ 

“A window display or an inch 
‘ad’ run under the big Ads, in 
which you say: ‘You can get from 
us,’ will focus the advertising on 
your store. : 

“Co-operatively yours,” 

This letter was evidently in- 
tended for New York advertisers. 
Why should we “hook up” with 
this advertising in the New York 
papers—being located in another 
and distant city? 

Once I received a letter on a 
letterhead with a big tire forming 
part of the design. In the corner, 
in red, was “Miller Tires.” I was 
just about to throw it away when 
a second glance revealed the fact 
that the letter was about toy bal- 
loons. And we needed some, too. 
I wonder how many firms threw 
those letters away because they 
were not interested in tires—and 
were interested in balloons? 

I lost confidence in a well-known 
course in character analysis be- 
cause some of the form letters I 
received seemed to be written 
without investigating the state- 
ments made. 

The first letter made a refer- 
‘ence to the advertising value of 
the Holeproof hosiery guarantee. 
Evidently the writer went off 
“half shot,” because a little later 
I received a letter with this 
apology: 

Dear Sir: 

To emphasize the importance of im- 
proving each day the knowledge of the 
day before, I wish to refer to a letter 
sent you recently in which was cited the 
six months’ guarantee as applied to hos- 
iery. 

It may be believed that, as we ex- 
pressed it in our letter to you, the 
successful idea back of the guarantee 
hosiery plan was that only a small per- 
centage of people would actually make 
use of the privilege of receiving new 
hose in place of those which do not 
give satisfaction. 

This is not the case. We are able to 
give as evidence the direct experience 
of the Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
whose close study of human nature and 
of the psychology of sales convinced 
them: first, that to make that kind of 
hose which, in sets of six pairs, will 
last six months or longer if worn by 

only one person, creates public confi- 
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dence in the product; second, that to 
make good quickly the agreement un- 
der the guarantee does more than any- 
thing ,else to create public confidence in 
the company and its business policy; 
and third, that their basic idea was not 
founded upon the inertia of human na- 
ture, but upon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of square dealing and quality of 
product. 


And now the Holeproof com- 
pany withdraws the guarantee al- 
together ! 

A letter from a toy company 
conveys the startling tidings that 
over “ten thousand of our kites, 
at $30 a thousand, have been sold 
in Indiana within two weeks.” 
Sounds big to this company—but 
it led us to believe that the kites 
do not sell well. Another line in 
this letter says, “If you are not 
interested, take this up with one 
of your big stores in your city.” 

Some idea! 


“Luxury” Trade Lively in 
Britain 
THE DORLAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York, June 18, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The publication in Printers’ Ink of 
my recent address to the Poor Richard 
Club, in which I based my prediction 
of ‘‘Business Unusual” in America upon 
the actual war-time happenings in Great 
Britain, has brought me so many in- 
quiries from those desirous of knowing 
how their particular businesses fared, 
that you will perhaps extend me_ the 
courtesy of your own columns briefly to 
answer these. ue mes 

War creates more opportunities in a 
day than peace creates in a year. You 
can nurse your apprehensions and let 
war ruin you, or you can get busy and 
let war make your fortune. Opportu- 
nity herself has a war-like spirit in these 
days. She doesn’t go quietly about 
knocking at doors. She bursts the 
doors open and bounds in. Yet even 
when she arrives with such gusto there 
are thousands who are so overwhelmed 
with their doubt and misgivings that 
thev retire via the back door. 

Of course war isn’t good for every 
business. But it’s good for every busi- 
ness man. Wide-awake men who were 
making an income of thousands in their 
own particular business before the war 
were soon making tens of thousands in 
a different business altogether—shoe- 
contracting, clothing, food-canning, or 
munitions, perhaps. They had coined 


their opportunity before the other fel-_ 


low woke up to it. 

But. generally speaking, there have 
been few trades to suffer. The adver- 
tising agent has been as badly hit as 
most men, probably; though the bright- 
est of these have had little to com- 
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plain of. Printers, again, felt the 
draft at first, but at the time I left 
England the more enterprising of them 
were working night and day and mak- 
ing good profits. 

Jewelers and musical instrument deal- 
ers were among the most scared in the 
early days of the war, and the major- 
ity of them cut off their buying abso- 
lutely. They have had plenty of occa- 
sion to regret it ever since. I doubt 
if there be one substantial house in the 
Kingdom which could not have sold 
twice the quantity of goods it has been 
able to get delivery of since the war, 
and at greatly enhanced prices. For 
something like two years now the sup- 
ply has been scarcely half the demand. 

The reason is obvious. The masses, 
including the better middle classes, have 
been making more money than ever be- 
fore in their lives. Now, for the first 
time, the glorious things they have for 
years dreamed of buying for their wives 
and sweethearts (and for themselves) 
have become within their reach. They 
have gone to their jewelers, and even 
the greatly increased prices have not 
held them back. New watches—espe- 
cially wrist watches, which have sold in 
millions to both sexes—clocks, diamond 
rings, brooches, cutlery and plate—any- 
thing and everything have been sold so 
freely that stocks must have become 
seriously depleted everywhere. The jew- 
eler who wasn’t scared at the begin- 
ning, but went on buying as usual, has 
been the man to profit. 

The same with the music dealer. Pia- 
nos, organs, gramophones in particular, 
all have had record sales; while as for 
mouth-organs, I doubt if you could buy 
a dozen of these at any store in Brit- 
ain to-day. They are in enormous de- 
mand among the soldiers, who get a 
lot of fun out of them in the dreary 
hours in the trenches. 

Another business that has boomed in 
an extraordinary fashion is the bicycle 
trade, ladies’ bicycles in particular have 
sold more quickly than they could be 
made. It has been no unusual thing for 
a customer to wait several weeks for 
her bicycle. P. G. A. Smita. 


Points Lesson 


Manufacturer 
from Canadian Sales 


Alfred Decker & Cohn recount in 
current advertising their experience in 
selling Society Brand clothes in Can- 
ada since the’ war began. It is pointed 
out that this experience is a good cri- 
terion of what to expect in the United 
States. 

In Canada, the advertisement states. 
“heavy enlistments brought a general 
shortage of skilled help and those whore 
presence the country required at home 
are earning higher wages than ever and 
spending it freely. Business has be- 
come panic-proof. 

“Canada’s enlistment reached one- 
twentieth of the total population. Yet 
the sale of Society Brand Clothes has 
increased immensely since the war be- 
gan. Men who formerly bought cheap 
articles of dress now buy better men’s 
wear—and more frequently.” 





Two years and two months ago—May 
1, 1915—following the immediate suc- 
cess of McClure’s in the Big Size— 
we decided to make similar changes 
in the size, price and general publish- 
ing policy of The Ladies’ World. 
Those changes were embodied in 
printer’s dummies. We were ready to 
apply to The Ladies’ World those 
publishing principles that have since 
proved so lastingly successful with 
McClure’s. 


Six days later the Lusitania went 
down, the period of national un- 
certainty began—and -we put away 
our dummies! 





The Big Step 


For twenty-six months, we have been 
planning, improving and developing 
the framework of our editorial policy. 
We have been analyzing, restricting 
and enriching large sections of our 
circulation. We have been building 
around The Ladies’ World a profit- 
able by-product business — McClure 
Pictures—that individualizes and 
strengthens The Ladies’ World with- 
out detracting from its established 
service value to the American house- 
‘ife, just as the pattern business has 


fong justified and sustained some of 
the best publications in the woman’s 


field. 


Two years ago, we thought we could 
develop The Ladies’ World into a 
magazine of the same size, price and 
quality of circulation as McClure’s. 


Now, we know we can do it. 


We have watched the growing desire 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tising Managers, the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations, the various agency or- 
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ganizations, to measure the kind of 
circulation, as well as the quantity. 
We have experienced the extraordinary 
increase in the cost of white paper 
that makes the old expanded circula- 
tion policies no longer desirable. We 
have seen the reader and the adver- 
tiser get and stay behind the McClure 
type of magazine that keeps its circu- 
lation well within the boundaries of 
reader demand and gives the reader 
a big fat book and makes the reader 
pay what it is worth. 


We know that, in the present Ladies’ 
World, we already have the editorial 
policy fot such a magazine, as different 
from McClure’s as the moon is from 
the sun, but just as sound as the same 
editorial brains can make it—waiting 
for expansion and recognition in a 
magazine as big and impressive as 


McClure’s. 


We know that at least half a million of 
our circulation, perhaps much more, 
measures up to the McClure Standard 
and will pay the McClure price for 
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a McClure product—and there are 
hundreds of thousands more of the 
same sort of folks that will buy such 
a magazine when they see it. 


We know that a magazine built on 
the plan of the present Ladies’ World, 
retaining all the true and tried service 
departments and possessing its unique 
entertainment features—enlarged and 
enriched and intensified—will be a 
good medium for the advertiser. 


Therefore: 


Beginning with the February, 1918, 
number, The Ladies’ World will be 
published in the McClure format 
(680 lines) ; will sell to the reader at 
the McClure price (15 cents a copy, 
$1.50 a year); will guarantee to the 
advertiser, aS an initial guarantee, 
500,000 copies; and will sell to the 
advertiser space plus service in a 
magazine every way equal to the 
McClure Standard at the standard rate 
of $2.50 a line. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
THE LADIES’ WORLD McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 





Government Demands for Free 
Publicity Work Hardships 
on Publishers 


They Make Honest Editorial Criticism Impossible, Says Writer in the 


New York 


“Tribune’—Authorities Themselves Not 


Agreed on Tone of Matter They Wanted 


‘-* interesting comment on the 
publicity question in con- 
nection with the recent Liberty 
Loan and Red Cross campaigns 
is found in the New York Tri- 
bune of June 28th. The writer 
says: 

“Now that the Liberty Loan 
is all sold and that the earnest 
Red Cross workers, gleaning in 
the same fields, have closed their 
campaign, one is released in one’s 
own mind on matters which are 
aching to get themselves said. 

“Take first the Liberty Loan. 
Mr. McAdoo, in a printed letter 
of congratulation, thanks the 
newspapers because at a _ time 
when space was at a premium 
they gave it generously to the 
cause. 

“The Liberty Loan flotation was 
important news. It would have 
received a lot of newspaper space 
for that reason. -But it got a 
great deal more than it was en- 
titled to on its news value alone. 
The Treasury Department re- 
quested . it, almost hysterically, 
fearful lest the loan should fail. 
The newspapers not only gave the 
space, but many of them ‘forced’ 
the news on their front pages 
day after day, to save the situa- 
tion. Toward the end of the 
campaign the Loan Committee be- 
gan to specify the kind of typo- 
graphical display it wanted its 
matter to have. It particularly 
wanted ‘boxes’ on the front pages. 
That was going far. Some news- 
papers gave ‘boxes’ on their front 
pages. Some didn’t. It was hap- 
hazard. Some overplayed the 
news because they were asked to 
do so, some did it in spite of 
being asked. 

“But worse than anything else 
was the confusion about what to 


say. The loan committee in New 
4 


York was for giving out the news 
of big subscriptions, and did it 
over the protest of the people 
at Washington. The Treasury 
Department, by its first foolish 
enthusiasm, had almost made the 
country believe that the bonds 
were flying out of the window. 
Then it rushed to the other ex- 
treme, and wished to create the 
idea that the loan was in danger 
of failing for want of popular 
support. More than once during 
the campaign the newspapers late 
at night were torn on the three 
horns of a _  dilemma—that is, 
whether to give the news the 
slant preferred by Washington or 
to take it as the New York com- 
mittee gave it out, or to refuse at 
last to entertain suggestions from 
any source as to how it should 
present the truth. 


NEWSPAPERS COULD NOT COMMENT 
IMPARTIALLY 


“The publicity that resulted was 
effective, in that it did move the 
Liberty Loan, but it was wasteful, 
stultifying and illegal. If the 
newspapers had done for a pri- 
vate promotion what they volun- 
teered to do and did willingly for 
this Government flotation they 
could have been prosecuted under 
the postal laws. It is not lawful 
to print advertising as reading 
matter. This is said only to point 
the extreme implications of the 
case. , 

“Tf the Government had bought 
the space in which to present the 
Liberty Loan, instead of thrust- 
ing upon newspapers the moral 
responsibility for selling the 
bonds, the newspapers would 
have been free to comment upon 
it impartially and truthfully. They 
might have said, for instance, that 
Liberty bonds were very attract- 
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Circulation Method 


The door to the circulation department of Suc- 
cessful Farming is always open to any advertiser or 
agent who is looking for facts. If we did not believe 
that our methods were the best we would change 
them: 


We asked the opinion of two of our good ad- 
vertisers on our plan to run a series of advertise- 
ments in Printers’ Ink explaining our circulation 
methods. One of them said: “It does not especially 
interest me. I know Successful Farming pays us 
memes =n increases the business of our dealers so your 

circulation methods must be right.” The other said: 
“I will give a hundred dollars to any one who will find a paper that 
will bring me as much business at so low a cost as Successful Farming 
does. I am in favor of your methods because they bring business.” 


For New Advertisers 


But these advertisements are for people who do not. know by ex- 
perience that Successful Farming pays advertisers. They have a right 
to know the basis of the service we are offering to sell them. This is 
the second of the series of frank discussions of our circulation methods. 


Sixty-six Per Cent by Mail Direct From Our Office 


Sixty-six per cent of our new subscriptions and renewals come 
to us in direct response from letters written from this office. No one 
sees them. No one talks to them. They simply answer our letters and 
send their money. In this advertisement we shall discuss new subscrip- 
tions only, secured in this way. i 


We secure original letters written in answer to advertisements in farm 
papers by advertisers of seeds, incubators, fences, engines, manure spreaders, plows, 
cream separators, automobiles, tractors, hog waterers, etc. We first eliminate 
those letters that come from outside of our territory because we try to make 
Successful Farming one hundred per cent good in service to farmers in the North 
Central States and that gives us a 
lower percentage of editorial value 
in territory where different farming 
conditions exist. 





We next discard letters from 
people who apparently live in cities 
and towns and have no direct per- 
sonal interest in farming. We try 
to make Successful Farming one 
hundred per cent good in service to 
actual farmers and that gives us a 
lower percentage of service to people 
who are not farmers. 


Then we lay aside all letters 
from people who are already sub- 
scribers. The letters that remain 
are, of course, from people who 
read farm papers, live on farms in 
the Great Wealth Producing Heart 
This map shows the distribution of the of the Country and who read ad- 

circulation of Successful Farming vertisements and answer them. We 
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give these people good service and they 
worth cultivating by our advertisers. PERCENTAGE 


, BY EACH METHOD 
Letter Goes with Sample Pei aarp 


We send them each a copy of Successful 32.49% No. 2—Local Agents 
ming and a letter with printed matter in 
ich we explain our service to them and call 1.% No, 3—Clubbing 
cial attention to the editorial features of 1% No. 4—Newsstand 
th. paper we have sent. .0% No. 5—Canvassers 
To attract their attention, secure their good .4% No, 6—Subscription 
| and induce — | to read oa ce Agencies 
lose a package of post cards costing less 
than three “ale which we spend on the same 101% No. 7—Bulk 
principle that you spend extra money for a big 
4 idline or an illustration. Two more follow- 
a letters with enclosures referring to specific 
sues of the paper are sent to those who do not respond the first time. If a 
“a mium is offered, the prospective subscriber is charged extra for same to ap- 
pr ximately cover, its cost to us. From eighteen per cent to twenty-two per cent 
dl — yrospects have subscribed by the time we have written them the third 
ter. e average length of a subscription is about two and one-half years. 











Extra Circulation Cost Justified 


By the use of clubbing offers, subscription agencies, and bulk sales methods, 
we could materially reduce the cost of securing these subscriptions and at the same 
time increase the percentage of responses but we would not be able, under these 
methods, to select our subscribers as we select them now. We believe that this 
point is important enough to warrant the extra cost of securing paid subscriptions 
direct from this office from people who have been selected because of their known 
interest in the practical problems of real farm families in the Great Wealth 
Producing Heart of the Country. 


We submit to you that subscriptions secured in this way by a paper like Suc- 
cessful Farming which gives them a definite and practical editorial service are of 
real value to the advertisers who use our columns in an effort to sell merchandise 
of quality to the farm families of -the North Central States. 


Other methods will be discussed in later advertisements in Printers’ Ink. In 
other advertising journals we are presenting a series of advertisements on editorial 
policy, a series showing the value of our service to certain classes of advertising 
and a series showing specific instances where Successful Farming has made good. 
We shall be pleased to discuss your problems with you. 


E. T. MEREDITH 


Publisher 


Successful @® Farming 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Member of Agricultural Publishers Association. 
Covers the Great Wealth Producing Heart of the Country 


Chicago Office New York Office 
1115 lvetidies Building 1 Madison Avenue 
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ERHAPS it will be a daring, timely article 

that will attract you. Perhaps you like 
verse of an exceptional sort. Or perhaps your 
interest will lie in a story which later will be 
mentioned widely for its technique as well as 
its substance. 


In any event, if you are eager to find something 
a little more carefully written than most of the 
material you see, you will want to become ac- 
quainted with 


Frankly, you will probably never put this maga- 
zine upon a list until you do see it. So we should 
like to have the privilege of sending you a speci- 
men copy if you are concerned with purchasing 
advertising space. May we? 


THE SEVEN ARTS PUB. CO., Inc. 


132 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 
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ive for the purpose of investment 
to the very rich, with surtaxes to 
pay, whereas to the small investor 
they could be recommended not 
as an investment strictly, but as 
a souvenir of patriotism. 

“Second, the Red Cross cam- 
paign. That followed immediately 
on the heels of the Liberty Loan. 
The moral responsibility again 
was put upon the newspapers be- 
forehand. If they would only 
give enough publicity the money 
could be raised. Again they were 
stultified. No newspaper could 
consistently give of its front-page 
space to the day’s news of the 
Red Cross campaign and print 
elsewhere, say, in its editorial 
page, the opinion that the cost 
of mending men should be as 
much a part of war’s current ex- 
pense as oats for the horses’ bel- 
lies or explosives for the guns, 
and should not be met by charity. 
No paper could say that without 
hurting the campaign or the feel- 
ings of the charming women who 
came personally to the editorial 
offices to solicit front-page display 
typography. If it pleases people 
to treat the Red Cross separately 
as an emotional thing on which 
to exercise their generosity in 
preference to having it charged 
to the cost of war and paid for 
by taxation, why, all very well. 
Sentimental preferences are not 
arguable. But there is no reason 
why the sentimentalists should 
commandeer newspaper space any 
more than shoes. Besides, the 
emotional way is wasteful. Even 
now, with the thing accomplished, 
people know much less about Red 
Cross work than they should, be- 
cause the news came to be largely 
that of competitive giving. There 
was more interest in the dyna- 
mics of fund-raising than in the 
work for which the money will 
be spent. 

“The Red Cross raising $100,- 
000,000, the Treasury Department 
selling $2,000,000,000 Liberty 
bonds, the Government in its ad- 
ventures with public sentiment— 
they seem all more interested in 
the end than in the means. The 
means is free publicity. The 
United States Government has its 


press agent; its press agent has 
a staff. The value of the press 
agent and his organization must 
be judged by the quantity of de- 
sirable publicity delivered. The 
Government is where the private 
corporation was twenty years ago. 


‘It may be deceived in the same 


way by the very success of its. 
publicity agents. 

_ “The first results are satisfy- 
ing. It seems so easy. All you 
do is to furnish copy to the 
newspapers. They print it andi 
public opinion is produced. But 
publicity procured in the guise 
of news failed the corporation at 
last and became a scandal in the 
land. The corporation learned 
that there was only one way to 
tell its story and to get its case 
before the public, and that was 
to address the public directly in 
the first person, in type of its 
own selection, in space of its own 
choosing, when and where and as 
it wished to do so. A corpora- 
tion learned at last that it had 
something to sell besides mer- 
chandise. It had to ‘sell’ to the 
public a theory of its work and 
existence as a corporation. And 
then it discovered that the effect- 
ive way to ‘sell’ this imponderable 
thing was to advertise it directly 
to the public in its own words, 
the same as tangible merchan- 
dise. After that free publicity 
became the resort of predatory 
business only. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT 
LEARNED 


“Besides Liberty bonds, the 
Government has an imponderable 
thing to ‘sell’; namely, its under- 
standing or theory of the war. 
A salesman would say: ‘The 
Government has a war to sell to 
the public.” He would mean that 
the Government has the task be- 
fore it of bringing the public 
to an adequate realization of what 
the war means morally, emotion- 
ally and in material terms. The 
way effectively to ‘sell’ a war and 
the way properly to sell Liberty 
bonds is the same. Any govern- 
ment should ‘sell’ its war in the 
first person, in space acquired for 
that purpose at space rates, in- 
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“Rice Leaders of the World cAssociation 


"desires to announce that its Committee 


has elected to Membership 


The Faultless “Rubber Co. 


of cAshland, Ohio 


Makers of 
Faultless “Wearever” ‘Rubber Goods 


which Company 
becomes a Member of this cAssociation 
in Recognition of its Established ‘Reputation for 
conducting Business as set forth in the | 
Association’s Co-operative Emblem and the Qualifications for 
Membership noted on the following page 
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To become a Member of Rice Leaders of the ) 
World Association, a firm must : possess the 
following qualifications: 


\ 


Honor: A recognized reputation as to fair and 
honorable business dealings. 


Quality: An honest product, of quality truth. 
| fully represented. 


Strength: A responsible and substantial finan- 


cial standing. 


Service: A recognized reputation for conducting 
business in a prompt and efficient 
manner. 


These essentials. constitute the foundation of ‘Rice 
Leaders of the World cAssociation. 


Upon this foundation is based the Emblem, a mark 
of the highest business standing in name, product 
and policy. 


The Rice Leaders of the World Association 


ELWOOD E. RICE NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Founder and President 
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stead of hiring press agents to 
procure free publicity in the form 
of reading matter disguised as 
news. England has learned this 
trick. The German government 
has not. The English govern- 
ment. discarded the publicity pro- 
curer long ago. It buys its ad- 
vertising space. News is free. 

“It is difficult for a newspaper 
to print this kind of truth, for 
two reasons. One is that it seems 
stingy to begrudge white space 
to any good cause. The other is 
that the newspaper exposes itself 
to the suspicion of seeking 
through the agency of criticism 
to create favor for a display ad- 
vertising campaign. A newspaper 
has white space to sell. It may 
believe itself to be detached and 
unbiased, when, in fact, it cannot 
absolutely be. Perhaps, therefore, 
this question ought to be left 
to a committee of sales engineers, 
themselves buyers and not sellers 
of white space. Let the Gov- 
ernment inquire from sales ex- 
perts as well how to ‘sell’ a war 
to the American people as from 
buying experts how to buy steel 
plates for ships. That would be 
businesslike.” 


Meredith and U. S. Chamber 


of Commerce 


SUCCESSFUL FarRMING 

Des Moines, Iowa, June 23, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your report of the hearing before 
the Senate Finance Committee in ref- 
erence to postage increase, you_ say 

E. T. Meredith led the way in a 
smashing talk, in which he told how 
he had won over the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to opposition to the 
second-class rate increase.” 

Your report of the hearing was very 
fair, but this statement has been the 
cause of more or less embarrassment to 
the directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The facts are 
that while I presented the matter to the 
board of directors at St. Louis, as I 
stated in the hearing, I did not win 
them over so far as action of the Board 
was concerned; in fact, the contrary is 
a fact, as a resolution which I pre- 
sented was defeated. 

I stated that an increased postage if 
passed along to advertisers would mean 
an increased advertising rate and that 
advertisers were already burdened with 
increased cost of materials, advancing 
price of labor, increasing freight rates. 
scarcity of materials, etc., and that 


every additional burden was that much 
more of a. drag on business; and for 
my part, I urged that the war taxes 
might be largely taken from excess 
profits and incomes, rather than putting 
a further burden upon business either 
by increased postage, freight rates, tax 
on power bills, or anything else. 

I would be much pleased if you 
might make a statement to the effect 
that I did not say that I had won over 
the board of directors or that they had 
done anything that indicated their in- 
dividual views. They do not go on rec- 
ord as a board of directors on any of 
these matters, as all actions of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
are determined by referendum to the 
several hundred local Chambers of 
Commerce. 

E. T. MEREDITH. 


200,000 Letters in Government 
Campaign 

That Herbert C. Hoover, National 
Food Director, is a believer in the ef- 
ficient methods of modern business is 
evidenced by the fact that he has mailed 
200,000 letters as one of the first guns 
in his food conservation campaign. 
These went to a list of 200,000 pastors 
of Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
churches, and urged the religious lead- 
ers to co-operate with the Government 
in greater production’ and saving of 
food. He also requested them to preach 
upon food conservation Sunday, July 1, 
which was designated as Food-Sav- 
ing Day. “As a minister of God,” 
the copy says, “a leader of the people 
and a lover of liberty and of your fel- 
low men, your co-operation is earnestly 
desired and greatly needed. It will be 
a great calamity to the nation and to 
the churches if ‘their chosen ministers 
neglect to exercise their proper leader- 
ship in the great cause of feeding a 
world in need, for the world is in want 
of food.” 

Hoover is also circularizing the pub- 
lications in regard to co-operating in 
putting over ‘‘Food-Saving Day.” His 
letter to the newspapers outlines the 
plan for reaching the ministers and the 
women of the country. 


Advertising Manager for Olds 
Automobile 


D. B. McCoy, until recently with the 
Oakland Motor Car Company, Pontiac, 
Mich.. and formerly assistant manager 
of the Buick branch at Kansas City, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Olds Motor Works, Lansing, 
Mich. 


Appointments by Greater Vita- 
graph—V. L. S. E. 


Paul N. Lazarus, assistant advertising 


manager of the Greater Vitagraph-V. 
i... 2 New York, has been made 
advertising director. Nat S. Strong, 
manager of the news service, has been 
appointed publicity director. 
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The Central Figure 


in Wartime Work is 
TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 


The day of the light-minded woman in America 
has passed. The Homemaking Mother will 
be the wheel horse of the war. You can best 
reach more than a million of her through the 
one magazine for which she subscribes in order 
to prepare herself to meet the great demand. 






















The Women of the Unite: 
Efficient Home Managyi 


The Cooking Mother says: 7 


‘*‘Months ago a national authority 
began teaching me through Today’s 
Housewife exactly what the Food 
Commission wants me to do today f 
to help win the war! 


‘‘And now, through the pages of this 
same magazine—at the suggestion } 
of its Editor—my Government will ‘ 
teach me even more in a Monthly 
Bulletin prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 





Miss Caroline Hunt 


The Young Matron says: T 


‘My contribution will be—BABY. 
The woman who lowered infant 
mortality in New York City far be- 
neath all previous records is Dr. 
Josephine Baker, who writes exclu- 
sively for my magazine, Today’s 
Housewife. 









‘*Where can I find anyone wiser in 
baby care than Dr. Baker—at any 
price?’’ 







Dr. Josephine Baker 


TODAYS ft 


Dedicated to Efft/ 
/s bought Every Month 
Mothers because th: 
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The Red Cross Worker says: 








rity ‘‘This is no time for amateurs. The 
ay’s most practical instruction that I can 
‘ood get on KNITTING and RED CROSS 
day SEWING is in Today’s Housewife, 
written by Charlotte Boldtman and 
" by Laura Baldt, Instructor in Tex- 
this tiles and Clothing, Teacher’s Col- 
nal lege, Columbia University. 

thl y ‘‘These women are authorities in 

art- materials as well as methods.” 

Miss Laura Baldt 
The Homemaking Mother says: 

BY. ‘¢Every hour saved from drudgery is 
fant an hour saved for my country. The 
be- labor saving devices explained by 
Dr. Mrs. Goldsborough in the Household 
clu- Efficiency Department of Today’s 
lay’s Housewife have been fully tested by 


~ continued use in the Model Home. 


‘‘T buy what she recommends be- 
cause I know it will work—and keep 
on working.’’ 








Mrs. Lillian Goldsborough 


HOUSE W/FE 


fency in the Home 
by more thanaMilfion 


f 
rt 
Ad Subscribe to this ldea/ 


The War does not demand that we 
stop spending but simply that we 
live effectively by producing more 
and buying more intelligently. 


The single policy of Sarah Field 
Splint in Today’s Housewife is 
that of practical help in more 
effective living. 


If your goods likewise increase - 
efficiency in the home then your 
message and ours agree. This 
means that the more-than-a-million 
mothers who buy our message will 
just as surely buy your goods—and 
for the same reason. 








Why let the accident of a “closed 
schedule” postpone your reaching 
the Purchasing Agents of these 
earnestly attentive homes? 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE 
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Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. 
Answers Attack of One-Cent 
Postage Association 


Issues Statement Denying Truth of Charges Against Its Committee on 
War Finance 


HE Chamber of Commerce of 

the U. S. A., through Joseph 
H. Depew, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, has issued to 
all members of the Association a 
bulletin answering recent attacks 
by the National One-Cent Letter 
Postage Association. This latter 
organization, with the policies of 
which readers of Printers’ INK 
are already familiar, has mailed 
to members of the Chamber of 
Commerce letters denouncing the 
recommendation of the Chamber’s 
Committee on War Finance that 
the Government should raise the 
first-class letter postage rate as 
one means of meeting the war 
emergency. The bulletin of the 
Chamber follows: 

Misstatements to Members by 
National One-Cent Letter Postage 
Association 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE CHAM- 
BER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 

STATES : 


The National One-Cent Letter 


Postage Association, which has its 
headquarters in Cleveland; Ohio, 
issued circular letters to the mem- 
bers of the National Chamber op- 
posing that recommendation of 
the Chamber’s Committee on War 
Finance, contained in Referendum 
No. 20, recently completed, which 
advocated as one of several means 
of raising the required funds an 
increase in first-class letter post- 
age. To this procedure the offi- 
cers of the Chamber raise no ob- 
jection. Organization members 
are not expected to confine them- 
selves to the information con- 
tained in the referendum pamphlet 
but, on the contrary, to seek ad- 
ditional- information in every di- 
rection in which it is available. 
The greater the information the 
more intelligent the vote. 

The National One-Cent Letter 
Postage Association, however, is- 


sued other circulars and letters 
61 


which have been brought to our 
attention by some of our mem- 
bers, containing false allegations 
against the Chamber, its officers 
and committees of which we are 
compelled to take notice in jus- 
tice to the men who unselfishly 
and without remuneration have 
given generously of their time and 
thought to the Chamber and the 
business interests of the country 
which: it represents. These al- 
legations have not been retracted 
and therefore the executive com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States deems 
it necessary to warn the member- 
ship against future statements of 
a like reckless character that may 
issue from the same source. 

As examples of such allegations 
we cite the following: 

One of the circulars of the One- 
Cent Letter Postage Association 
states that the Committee of the 
National Chamber “was threat- 
ened with active newspaper and 
magazine opposition if they dared 
to advocate advance of second- 
class rates.” 

This statement is unqualifiedly 
false and without the slightest 
basis in fact. The committee was 
not “threatened” or approached in 
any manner by the newspaper and 
magazine interests; there was. no 
dissension in the committee; each 
of the propositions recommended 
by it in the report was seriously 
and carefully considered and, as 
the members of this Chamber will ° 
have observed, now that the re- 
turns on the referendum have 
come in, the recommendation on 
first-class postage was approved 
by more than the two-thirds vote 
ey ‘to commit the Cham- 
er, 

Another paragraph of the same 
circular stated that a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on War 
Finance requested the support of 
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the Post Office Department for 
the proposed advance in _ letter 
postage and was refused. 

This statement is wholly false, 
as is the further statement that 
“the committee. was very sore.” 
The subcommittee simply asked 
for and obtained from the Post 
Office Department and from other 
officials information to be used by 
the full committee in its delibera- 
tions. The subcommittee and the 
full committee had no bias and 
no feeling was displayed at any 
time. 

The attacks in the circulars is- 
sued by the National One-Cent 
Letter Postage Association upon 
directors and officers of the Na- 
tional Chamber are so contempti- 
ble that they must fall of their 
own weight. The officers desire 
to make no response. The by- 
laws of the Chamber make it per- 
fectly clear that the Chamber can- 
not be committed to or support 
any policy except after a vote of 
its membership, and that the offi- 
cers have no power to affect it 
even should they desire. The 
merits of the recommendations of 
committees of the Chamber are 
never acted upon by the officers, 
the board of directors or the ex- 
ecutive committee until after the 
vote of the membership has been 
obtained. 

For the Executive Committee, 

JosepH H. Depew, 
Chairman. 
Attest: 
Ettiot H. Goopwin, 
Secretary. 


De Bow with “American Boy” 


The American Boy, Detroit, has ap- 
pointed W. C. De Bow special repre- 
sentative in Michigan and Ohio. For 
four years he has been special repre- 


sentative of the National Associatiom 
of Manufacturers, and before that was 
head of the mail-order department of 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Company. 


Joins Goodrich Rubber Co. 


George Lippincott Brown has become 
associated with the Extension and Re- 
search Department of the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
He was formerly assistant advertising 
manager of T. A. Cawthra & Company, 
New York, publishers of the Decorative 
Furnisher, and before that with the 
tg and Public Ledger of Philadel- 
phia. 


INK 


New York Publishers Against 
Lad ry. 
Advertising Tax 

The Publishers’ Association of New 
York, representing twenty-one daily 
newspapers, has endorsed the action of 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association in protesting against a spe- 
cial war tax levied against the news- 
paper business. The objection of the 
New York publishers is based on the 
following grounds: 

1. The great increase in the cost 
of all materials which enter into the 
manufacture of newspapers. has _ se- 
riously affected the taxpaying ability 
of the newspaper industry. 

2. A tax on gross income from ad- 
vertising would be an unjust discrim- 
ination, as it does not apply to other 
industrial enterprises. Newspapers now 
pay the same tax as.other industrial 
corporations and will have to pay any 
increase applying to them. 

3. In time of crisis, advertising, the 
strongest promotive force in business, 
should not be crippled. 

4. The newspaper press is one of 
the most important and powerful weap- 
ons of the Government in the present 
war, and its strength should not be 
reduced, or its influence weakened, by 
oppressive and discriminatory taxes. 

5. Instead of being penalized, the 
co-operation of newspapers should be 
sought by the Government, which 
should make the utmost possible use 
of newspaper publicity. 

6. Newspaper publishers will carry 
their full share of the financial bur- 
den of the war, but they protest against 
discriminating and confiscatory taxa- 
tion. 


New Slant to Wells & Rich- 
ardson Copy 


The Wells & Richardson Company, of 
Burlington, Vt., seems to have taken 
a cue from the manufacturers of ac- 
cessories in other lines, who encour- 
age the public to specify their products 
in buying the finished article, and is 
now urging dealers to ask for butter 
colored with Dandelion Brand butter 
color. “Good business says you should 
insist upon the butter you sell being 
colored with Dandelion Brand Butter 
Color.” it announces. ‘Women want 
the d-ep rich color produced by Dande- 
lion Brand.” It is explained that this 
material is purely vegetable and meets 
the requirements of all food laws, state 
and national. 


Bunte Brothers’ Reorganization 
Changes 


John C. Blackmore has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of Bunte 
Brothers, manufacturing confectioners 
of Chicago. He was formerly in the ad- 
vertising department of the company, 
leaving several months ago to join Sys- 
tem Magazine. Earl C. May, who has 
been handling the advertising, will con- 
tinue as advertising director and man- 
ager of the cocoa sales department. 
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A Logical “Tie” Up! 


We are committed to the principle 
that an advertiser’s outdoor pub- 
licity is an integral part of his sell- 
ing campaign, and therefore a 
factor of vital importance in aug- 
menting the selling potentialities 
of his newspaper or magazine ad- 
vertising—or both. 


The National Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Bureau has the experience, the 
facilities and the men to render 
100 per cent Outdoor service to 
your clients, and we invite every 
Advertising Agency to co-operate 
with us in enlarging the scope of 
‘the Agencies’ activities. 


National Outdoor 


Advertising Bureau 


Fifth Ave. Building, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 


MEMBERS 


George Batten Company, Inc 
Blackman-Ross Co 

Chas. Blum Ady. Corporation... 
Calkins & Holden, Inc 

Corman Cheltenham Co., Inc., 


The Erickson Co. 
™ ot A. Foley pifvesticing 


Philadelphia . 


rue "a Smith Cleveland 
Hoyt’s Service, Inc..... New York 
Martin V. Kelley Co. ..New York 
H. E. Lesan Ady. Agency, 7 


w York 
Lyddon & Hanford Co., 
Rochester. N. Y. 


New York 
New York 


. Philadelphia 


New York 


TE, Be PROC ONO so. g ve cseinccccics New York 

Eugene McGuckin Co 

Charles F. W. Nichols Co 

Nichols-Finn Ady. Co 
Frank Presbrey Co.....New York 
H. E. Reisman Ady. Agency 

Chicago 

Frank Seaman, Inc.....New York 
Sherman & Bryan, Inc., New York 
Stewart-Davis Adv. Agency 


— nee Clague Co., 
Chicago, 


J. ‘Walter Sheegee Co., 
eomecedccoscoecscs New York 


The Van Cleve Co..... “New York 
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Over 6,000,000 
Proven Circulation Weekly 


Marcus Loew theatres in 
Greater New York will show 
SCREEN ADVERTISING 
PHOTOPLAYS, together 
with 1,000 other first class 


theatres over the country. 


You should write today for 
our Booklet “MOTION 
PICTURE ADVERTISING.’’ 


Your product in actual use shown 
in short Photoplays to over 6,000,000 
Adults Weekly. 


SCREEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


General Offices and Studio 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























Restraint on Selling Agents by 
Curtis Company Upheld 


by 


Court 


U. S. District Judge Gives Decision of Importance to Manufacturers Who 
Have Fostered Exclusive Selling Agents—Pictorial Review 
May Not Distribute Through Curtis Dealers 


Unitep States District Court: 
SouTHERN District or New York. 


Tue PictorraL Review Co., 
Complainant, 
against 
THE Curtis PusiisHiNG Co., 
Defendant. 


Stanchfield & Levy, Solicit- 
ors for Complainant, John 
B. Stanchfield, William 
M. Parke and Toney A. 
Hardy, Counsel. 

Joseph W. Welsh and John 
C. Milburn, Jr., Solicitors 
for the Defendant, John 
C. Milburn, Counsel. 

Aucustus N. Hann, 

District Judge. 


HE complainant corporation 

publishes the Pictorial Re- 
view, and the defendant The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post ‘and The 
Country Gentleman. The Pictorial 
Review has been distributed by 
the American News Company, a 
distributing agency, which has 
about sixty branches throughout 
the United States. The defend- 
ant, on the other hand, has put 
the Ladies’ Home Journal on the 
market through wholesale dealers 
of established efficiency in the va- 
rious towns and cities of the 
United States. Munsey seems to 
have distributed his publications 
to some degree as early as the 
year 1890 through local dealers, 
but the defendant in 1899 intro- 
duced an elaborate system for 
training newsboys to do expert 
work in selling magazines. It 
was evidently the opinion of the 
defendant that the circulation of 
its magazines would be greatly 


promoted if the newsboys selling ™ 


the defendant’s publications were 
organized, their mental and moral 
progress stimulated and a legiti- 
mate ambition to excel in their 
work fostered. The affidavit of 
its circulation manager describes 
the system. It involves the ap- 
pointment by the defendant of 
district agents who select the boys 
and teach them to sell. These 
agents make a weekly detailed re- 
port to the defendant as to each 
boy. The boys form a “League of 
Curtis Salesmen,” consisting only 
of schoolboys, and with various 
ranks. These ranks are deter- 
mined by proved efficiency. Each 
league member. is given a Y. M. 
C. A. membership paid for by the 
defendant, and the latter under- 
takes to secure a good position 
for each master salesman after 
he has finished school and out- 
grown the work. More than 2,000 
firms and corporations appear to 
have filed applications with the 
defendant to secure these gradu- 
ate master salesmen as employees. 
Regular publications are issued 
monthly as a part of this system: 
(1) to the district agent; (2) to 
the boys; (3) to the parents and 
teachers of the boys. The defend- 
ant has spent a large sum of 
money in developing and main- 
taining this system. Sometimes 
the defendant has selected as its 
district agents wholesalers whc 
had an existing staff of newsboys 
but in stich cases the boys have 
apparently become a real part of 
the “League of Curtis Salesmen,” 
and have been required to con- 
form to the system. More often 
the district agents and their staff 
of boys have been started and 
developed from the beginning 
through the labors of the de- 
fendant, and in many cases the 
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district agents have been old Cur- 
tis boys, who have graduated 
from their earlier work, followed 
the same general kind of busi- 
ness and become wholesale deal- 
ers for the Curtis company. This 
system was used by the defendant 
to promote the sale of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post and was so 
successful that it employed it 
with the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

It is evident that supervising 
district managers were necessary 
to carry out the plan I have de- 
scribed, and defendant in con- 
tracting with these managers has 
provided that they should pay for 
magazines furnished them in ad- 
vance and should supply sub- 
agents, both boys and dealers, 
with copies of defendant’s publi- 
cations at fixed rates. It also 
has provided that the district 
agents shall refrain from whole- 
saling to boys or dealers and 


from attempting to influence any 
Curtis agent to sell any periodical 
other than those published by the 
Curtis Publishing Company, and 


shall refrain from furnishing any 
other publisher or his agent with 
the names and addresses of any 
Curtis agents without first obtain- 
ing the approval of the publish- 
ers. The clause in the contract 
with the district agents relating 
to the Curtis boys is sub-division 
12, and is as follows: 

“To send to the Home Office, 
on blanks furnished by the pub- 
lishers, not later than directed by 
the report blanks, reports item- 
izing the number of copies of 
each publication sold by each boy, 
dealer or other sub-agent, or sold 
at retail by the district agent or 
his employees, and to distribute 
rebate vouchers regularly to sub- 
agents, according to instructions 
from the publishers, provided that 
rebate vouchers shall be given 
to sub-agents only and are not 
redeemable by the district agent 
nor by his relative or salaried 
employees.” 

The district agents may sell any 
magazines they desire, including 
the complainant’s, at their own 
newsstands, but their contracts 
forbid them to furnish boys or 
retail dealers with magazines 
other than those of the defend- 
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ant, without first obtaining the 
defendant’s approval. Such ap- 
proval has been in general grant- 
ed, but has been refused in the 
case of the Pictorial Review. That 
magazine is the active competi- 
tor of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Each has a large sale through- 
out the country and is of special 
interest to women. The marked 
success of defendant’s system of 
marketing its magazines has at- 
tracted the complainant, and the 
latter desires to avail itself of 
defendant’s wholesale agents 
without the expense which is in- 
volved in building up such a sys- 
tem as the defendant has em- 
ployed. It argues that the de- 
fendant cannot insist that its 
wholesalers shall not market the 
Pictorial Review without viola- 
ting the Clayton Act, for the rea- 
son that a contract that the dis- 
trict agents shall not deal in the 
Pictorial Review through news- 
boys or sub-dealers substantially 
lessens competition and is for- 
bidden by Section 3 of that act, 
which reads as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (Requiring purchasers, 
etc., of goods, etc, to refrain 
from handling goods, etc, of 
competitors.) That it shall be 
unlawful for any person engaged 
in commerce, in the course of 
such commerce, to lease or make 
a sale or contract for sale of 
goods, wares, merchandise, ma- 
chinery, supplies or other commo- 
dities, whether patented or un- 
patented, for use, consumption or 
resale within the United States 
or any territory thereof or the 
District of Columbia or any in- 
sular possession or other place 
under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, or fix a price 
charged therefor, or discount 
from, or rebate upon, such price, 
on the condition, agreement, or 
understanding that the lessee or 
purchaser thereof shall not use 
or deal in the goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, machinery, supplies or 
other commodities of a competi- 
tor or competitors of the lessor 
or. seller, where the effect of such 
lease, sale or contract for sale 
or such condition, agreement or 
understanding may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend 
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A Test of Relative 
Efficiency 


Have your stenographer write a letter 
on any sheet of bond paper costing 
less per ream than Worthmore Bond. 


Then have her write the same mes- 
sage on a letter-head of 


WORTHMORE 
BOND 


Compare the two letters. 


Then compare the cost of the two 
letters. 


Your own time, your stenographer’s 
salary, your overhead, your postage— 
all these are constant. 


The difference between the cost of the 
sheet of Worthmore Bond and the 
sheet of :worth Jess bond will be so 
slight as to be negligible. 


The final decision must rest on your 
own estimate as to the effectiveness 
of the two letters. 


We are always glad to submit sam- 
ples for purposes of comparison. 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 


BAY STATE DIVISION 
Boston, Mass. 
SMITH-DIXON DIVISION 
Baltimore, Md. 

New York Office—Astor Trust Building. 


Chicago Office—878 Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank Building. 
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Is your Business Thinking 
Internationally? — 





Consider China, Japan 
and other Oriental Countries 


THE business possibilities between the Orient and 
the United States discerned by some of the most 
far-seeing and prominent business men in_ this 
country, are being discussed in the new, copiously 
illustrated magazine 


ASIA 


Purely as reading you will be interested in this 
magazine. We are confident that this advertise- 


ment will be seen and answered by executives 
whose business in any way touches or might touch 
the Orient or Oriental interest. To them Asia will 
contain much more than entertainment. It will be 
a living reflection of Far Eastern business, politics, 
finance and social life. To such men we should 
like to send a specimen copy. May we send you 
further particulars? 


American Asiatic Association 
280 Madison Avenue, New York 
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to create a monopoly in any line 
of commerce.” 

I can have no doubt that the 
district agents or wholesalers who 
receive from the defendant the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and put it 
on the market are purchasers of 
the magazine. There can be no 
question in view of the payment 
in advance and the other ele- 
ments of the transaction that title 
to the magazines which these 
wholesale agents receive passes to 
them. They are not mere factors 
or agents. Nevertheless, they are 
clearly much more than purcha- 
sers. The prime characteristic of 
the Curtis system is to market 
the defendant's magazines 
through newsboys and to develop 
an efficient body of these boys by 
a proper selection, in the first 
place, by keeping them in good 
surroundings, by appealing to 
their ambition through confer- 
ring ranks and prizes in case of 
success, and by obtaining good 
business positions for those who 
have retired. There is no doubt 
that by means of this system the 
sale of the defendant’s magazines 
is greatly increased. 

If nothing but a sale were in- 
volved, I might support complain- 
ant’s contention that defendant 
has violated the Clayton Act by 
preventing its wholesale dealers 
from selling the Pictorial Review 
through sub-dealers and boys, but 
what complainant evidently de- 
sires is not merely to sell to 
these wholesalers, which it can 
do already in cases where the 
wholesalers have a retail trade, 
and to the extent of that retail 
trade; but to avail itself of the 
organization of the Curtis boys, 
built up by the ingenuity, labor 
and capital of the defendant. The 
defendant in insisting upon main- 
taining the integrity of its sys- 
tem is not, in my opinion, guilty 
of unfair trade. On the contrary, 
the complainant in attempting to 
avail itself of this system is en- 
gaging in unfair trade. That it 
cannot build up a system of its 
own, if it desires to do so and 
will go to the trouble and expense, 
I do not believe. It is attempt- 
ing here to secure a preliminary 
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Which Tale Does 


Your British 
Sales-Chart Tell? 


Does it show that sinister 
drop during Summer which im- 
plies slacking-off in your efforts, 
or does it merely show the nat- 
ural decrease due to market con- 
ditions ? 

Broadcast Summer advertis- 
ing may not be advisable, but 
there is a strong case for con- 
centration in “PUNCH.” At 
a single cost you keep in touch 
with all the best readers of all 
the best papers, for they are all 
“PUNCH” readers too. 


Besides the share you get of 
Summer trade, there is the big 


‘advantage of beginning Autumn 


with a flying start well up the 
hill instead of finding yourself 
near the bottom with practically 
no momentum. 


My advice in these advertisements is 
backed by over 40 years’ experience. I 
firmly believe that given such a medium 
as “PUNCH”—world-wide in its influ- 
ence with the well-to-do—concentration 
upon that medium, continuity in its 
use, and the employment therein of 
dominant spaces would abundantly profit 
every advertiser of high-class goods or 
service. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Puoch” 


IO Bouverie Street 
London, E. C. 4., England 
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injunction to prevent the defend- 
ant from contracting with the lat- 
ter’s district agents not to mar- 
ket the Pictorial Review through 
boys and dealers. To grant such 
an injunction would break up 
what I think is a perfectly legiti- 
mate system for the promotion 
of sales of the defendant’s maga- 
zines, and would enable the com- 
plainant, without expense, to em- 
ploy the organization built up 
and fostered by the defendant. 
If I thought that the system of 
marketing defendant’s magazines 
was a cover to avoid the provi- 
sions of the Clayton Act, or ob- 
tain a monopoly, I might reach 
a very different conclusion, but 
I am satisfed that the system 
is genuine, and not in any respect 
other than what it represents it- 
self to be. It may not be entirely 


original, but I think it is doubt- 
less due very largely to the con- 
structive business ability of the 
defendant in devising an ingeni- 
ous means of marketing its maga- 
zines. The principal reason, doubt- 
less, 


for selling the magazines to 
the district agents rather than 
making consignments with conse- 
quent financial risks is one of 
safety and simplicity and is not 
sufficient, in my opinion, to sub- 
ject the relations of the parties 
in all respects to those of mere 
vendor and vendee. 

Judge Hough, in the case of 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
vs. Cream of Wheat Company, 
224 Fed. 566, held that the re- 
fusal of the manufacturers of 
Cream of Wheat to sell to a 
dealer who resells at retail at 
less than the regular price did 
not entitle the dealer to an in- 
junction to restrain such conduct 
on the part of the manufacturer, 
and added that the substantial re- 
straint of competition denounced 
by the Clayton Act is an unrea- 
sonable restraint. He placed his 
decision largely on the ground 
that defendant had a lawful mo- 
nopoly in Cream of Wheat, be- 
cause there could be nothing law- 
fully called “Cream of Wheat” 
without defendant’s consent and 
approbation. It may in the same 
way be said in this case that the 
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defendant has a lawful right to 
employ the means of selling its 
product exclusively through the 
League of Curtis Salesmen. It 
is not the monopoly of a patented 
article or of a trade name, but 
so long as the defendant is main- 
taining the above agency for sell- 
ing its produce, just so long, I 
think, it has a right which the 
law will recognize to refuse to 
have its magazines sold by the 
boys if they are to handle at 
the same time a competing maga- 
zine of the complainant. The fact 
that they are a better trained set 
of boys, with a larger measure of 
experience and perhaps also of 
good will in the community than 
any which the complainant is 
likely readily to secure, is imma- 
terial. Any restraint of competi- 
tion which may take place is due 
to no other cause than the em- 
ployment by defendant of selling 
agents who contract not to dis- 
tribute the Pictorial Review 
through sub-agents or boys who 
are engaged in selling the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. In some towns 
there may be no existing agent 
as efficient as the one employed 
by the defendant, but that fact 
may in many cases be due to 
the thorough prosecution of the 
plan of organizing newsboys and 
selling magazines through them 
which the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany has developed. In these lo- 
calities complainant can doubtless 
obtain equally good selling agen- 
cies by the expenditure of a sim- 
ilar amount of effort. Looking 
behind the form of the contract 
which the defendant makes with 
its agents to the inherent features 
of the transaction, I think it may 
be said that the selling arrange- 
ment more nearly resembles an 
agency conducted by district 
agents in co-operation with the 
Curtis boys than it does an out- 
right sale to the district agents 
and nothing more. At any rate, 
it has not been established with 
the clearness necessary to war- 
rant the granting of a temporary 
injunction that the defendant’s 
contract referred to causes an 
unreasonable restraint of trade or 
otherwise comes within the pro- 
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Intensive Cultivation 


simply forces every inch of 
ground to produce its maxi- 
mum results by thoroughly 
working it. ° Jn advertising the 
thing is done by using the pub- 
lication that covers the whole 
family—interests alata one in 
the home. 

Every inch of the Sindy 
ground is covered by 


The Youth's 
Companion 
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Buying Paper Is a Business 
In Itself 


We know a man who has spent a 
lifetime in the paper business yet 
who could not qualify as a Ber- 
mingham & Seaman representative. 
He had a good knowledge of paper 
but it hadn’t been brought down 
to date. 


Keeping tab on thé paper situation 
these days is a business in itself, 
and there are very few men who are 
thoroughly posted and able to look 
ahead with any assurance. 


As operators of some of the biggest 
mills in the country, as exclusive 
agents for others, and as represen- 
tatives for many more we have an 
intimate knowledge of immediate 
conditions. This knowledge we are 
always glad to place at the disposal 
of our customers. 


There is a Bermingham & Seaman 
office in every advertising center. 
It will pay you well to get our sug- 
gestions before deciding any im- 
portant paper question. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


Paper Manufacturers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Continental-Commercial Nat’! _Fifth Avenue Building 
Bank Building 200 Fifth Ave. 


St. Louis Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia © Milwaukee _ Detroit 
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hibition of the Clayton Act. The 
motion for a temporary injunc- 
tion must be denied. 

Dated, June 23, 1917. 

ALN 
Da): 

The foregoing decision by Judge 
Hand refers to a request by the 
Pictorial Review for a temporary 
injunction which would restrain 
the Curtis Publishing Company 
from making contracts with its 
district agents restricting them 
from marketing the Pictorial Re- 
view through boys and dealers. 
This injunction Judge Hand re- 
fuses to grant. The motion was 
heard upon printed papers, and 
no witnesses were brought into 
court by either side. The Pictorial 
Review states that early action on 
a suit for a permanent injunction 
under the Clayton Act will be 
sought. 


Can’t Use Title Designed to 
Cause Confusion 


Judge Learned Hand, of the U. S. 
District Court of New York has en- 
joined Albert Romeike and Albert 
Reube from conducting a press-clipping 
service under the name of Romeike & 
Reube on the ground that the partner- 
ship name had as its chief and distinc- 
tive title, the name Romeike, and it 
would be likely to cause confusion. A 
press-clipping bureau of Henry Romeike 
has been conducting business for many 
years. 

The judge’s decree reads as follows: 

“The defendants are enjoined from 
using the name of Romeike & Reube, 
but not from using the title, Reube & 
Romeike. They are likewise enjoined 
from adopting any other title designed 
or calculated to cause confusion be- 
tween the plaintiff and themselves.” 

A previous judgment of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York re- 
cently enjoined Messrs. Romeike & 
Reube from using the name of Albert 
Romeike & Co. on the ground that the 
only reason for the choice of that name 
was to get some advantage out of the 
business of Henry Romeike. This de- 
cision was noted in Printers’ INK un- 
der date of January 11, 1917. 


Back in Agency Work in 
Montreal 


C. F. Goldthwaite, recently advertis- 
ing manager of Almy’s, Limited, Mon- 
treal, has joined the Canadian Adver- 
tising Agency of the same city. He 
was formerly connected with the Mon- 
treal branch of the Gagnier Advertising 
Service. 
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Advertisement 
Composition 
for Magazines 





F YOU publish a 

magazine or house 
organ, there are 
probably times when 
you wish special typo- 
graphical display on 
some particular piece 
of copy. 


Send such problems to 
us to be handled by 


our service man—Mr. 


Gilbert P. Farrar. 


Mr. Farrar has made a 
special study of the 
subject of display. He 
is the author of ‘“‘The 
Typography of Adver- 
tisements that Pay” 
and is considered an 
authority on the sub- 
ject of typographical 
display by many ad- 
vertising men. 

Anyhow, write on your 
letterhead for our type 
specimen book—free. 


ARROW PRESS 


INC. 


“‘Salesmanship in Print” 
Advertisement Composition 
Direct-By-Mail Folders 
Catalogs Booklets 
House Organs 
324 W. 39th St., NewYork 
Tels. Greeley: 329, 330, 331 
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Culnvating corn with mechanical power 
orks faster than horses. 


1 Tractor Outbuys 
4 Motor Cars 


The average motor car uses 12 
gallons of lubricating oil in a 
year. The average tractor 
owned by Power Farming 
subscribers uses 76.15 gallons. 


The Tractor 
Not All, Either 


78% of Power Farming subscrib- 
ers use tractors. Their tractors use 
as much oil as 300,000 automobiles— 
as much gas as 130,000. 60% of 
them —24,000 more—own motor cars, 
too. And 53.3% own gas engines 
which take as much oil as 21,000 cars 
—as much gas as 14,000. Motor 
trucks? Yes, but no data. 


All told, Power Farming sub- 
scribers should feel the H. C. of gas 
as keenly as 168,000 average auto- 
mobile owners. 


But they don’t. Gas and oil are 
incidental—these figures merely in- 
dicate how power farmers buy every- 
thing. 


Not The Largest Farm Market 
—But The Richest 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


Pe YORK CHICAGO 
& Henning Jas. A. Buchanan 


ese se Bidg. 
“Ber zone, Rasdeigh S52 


Member A. B. C, 


POWER FARMING 





Manufacturers’ 
Campaign for Industrial 
Conservation 


National Association of Manufac- 
turers Issues Five Series of 
Posters to Help Get Better Co- 
operative Effort Between Em- 
ployer and Employee—Aims to 
Promote Industrial Peace 


rm April, 1916, when there was 
little thought of the United 
States being forced into the war, 
an advertising campaign to “sell” 
contentment to the worker was 
launched by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. It was felt 
that such a movement was needed 
in order to put our industries on 
the basis of efficiency that would 
be required to meet the keen com- 
petition of the European countries 
after the war. Now it is doubly 
important to secure industrial 
peace at home, and the associa- 
tion plans a vigorous campaign 
along the same lines it has been 
following for over a year. “Con- 
servation of American Industry” 
is the slogan, and this is inter- 
preted as meaning “co-operation 
between employer, employee, and 
the public.” 

Five series of posters have been 
published and a million and a 
quarter of them have been dis- 
tributed in response to requests. 
The first four series consisted of 
mottoes or business epigrams in 
display type, some of which were 
reprinted with illustrative car- 
toons in the fifth set. Typical of 
these short and pithy industrial 
texts are the following: “Stick to 
Your Job. The man who jumps 
from one job to another never 
learns enough about any particular 
class of work to become valuable 
in it.’ “Wages Must Be Earned 
Before They Can Be Paid.” 
“Mr. Consumer: When Legislation 
Makes Business Dance You Have 
to Pay the Fiddler.” 

These posters were “sold” to 
manufacturing and _ mercantile 
houses throughout the country by 
mailing circulars illustrating them 
and containing order-blank cou- 
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Shades of Croesus! 


Farm crop values of Minnesota and the Dakotas 
more than double in twelve months! 


The following table of the estimated value of 1917 
Crops, based on June Ist condition, as compared with 
actual 1916 value, shows an increase in farm wealth 
without precedent in the Northwest, and perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of American agriculture: 


Estimated Value 
of 1917 Crops Estimated Increased 
Based on June Ist Actual Value Value 1917 over 
ndition 1916 Crops 1916 Crops 


Minnesota $247,000,000 $109,000,000 $138,000,000 
North Dakota... 242,000,000 105,000,000 137,000,000 
South Dakota... 137,000,000 79,000,000 58,000,000 


*$626,000,000 +$293,000,000 $333,000,000 


* Corn crop not included a early for estimate). 
t Includes 1916 Corn cro 





A territory that has already created more than a half- 
billion dollars of new wealth in one year—with an 
additional hundred million more in sight, offers a 
fallow field for profitable cultivation by the manu- 
facturer of quality products. 


The line of least resistance to the largest number of 
worth-while farm homes in this territory is through 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The Foremost Farm Paper of the Northwest. 


Member of Agricultural Publishers’ Association 
Member Audit Bureau: of Circulations 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
J. C. BiLtinGsLea A. H. BriLiincstea 
1119 Advertising Bldg. No. 1 Madison Ave. 


ST. LOUIS ots sas DETROIT 
A. D. McKinney J. C. Briiincstea 
Chird Natl. Bank Bldg. 1407 Kresge Bldg. 
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Getting Dealer 
Co-operation 


Business can flow no faster than the nar- 
rowest part of the channel permits. 


If the outlet for a product is clogged at 
the dealer’s store, the tide of sales is ef- 
fectually checked. 


But the right kind of teamwork with 
your dealers through your sales depart- 
ment backed by consumer demand and 
acceptance advertising, keeps goods flow- 
ing in ever-increasing volume through 
these stores. 


This is but one phase of our highly spec- 
ialized Merchandising Service which we 
consider extremely important. As a 
pioneer merchandizing service organiza- 
tion, we have originated some very prac- 
tical and effective methods. which we 
shall be pleased to explain to any manu- 
facturer or retailer on request. 


Ask for our booklet of ‘‘Editoria!s on 
Advertised Standardized Commodities.” 


MALLORY, MITCHELL & FAUST 
(Inc. 
Advertising and :e Counsel 
Security Building - = Chicago, Ill. 
Established 1904 
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pons, not only to the 4,000 mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, but to many thou- 
sands of other concerns. Lists of 
those who might be interested 
were furnished by various civic 
bodies—Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade—and by sev- 
eral trade associations. Promi- 
nent among these was the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, through which post- 
ers were placed in many retail 
hardware stores, where they would 
attract attention from the public 
at large. 

The fifth series of posters, in 
which points with a punch have 





Capital—The Employer 
Labor—The Employe 
The Public—The Consumer 


No industry can thrive if Co-cperation 
among the three is lacking. 

No business can succeed that has a 
dishonest or indifferent partner 

Each partner owes a duty to the 
others 


YOU ARE ONE OF THE PARTNERS 











\ 
ONE OF THE POSTERS TO IMPROVE INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS 


been reprinted with illustrative 
cartoons, forms the basis for a 
series of lantern slides that have 
been exhibited at 125 meetings at 
which speakers were furnished by 
the association. These meetings 
were held under the auspices of 
various local civic bodies, and in- 
dustrial co-operation and efficiency 
was their theme. The set of 
twelve colored slides is supplied 
free to organizations and theatres 
which agree to exhibit them. 

The campaign has made only 
limited use of periodical space. 
Some of the posters were repro- 
duced in miniature in “Industrial 


Conservation,” the association’s 
official organ, and: “boiler-plate” 
to the extent of four or five issues 
of one page each has been inserted 
in some 15,000 daily and weekly 
papers. Cartoons were included 
as well as copy along the same 
general lines as the posters. 

A novel method of spreading 
the gospel of industrial co-opera- 
tion is the use of pay-envelope$ 
on which are printed some of the 
same inspirational mottoes that 
are used on the pamphlets. There 
are twelve varieties of these pay- 
envelopes and over a million of 
them have been supplied, on re- 
quest, to employers. 

Some of the cartoons are as 
pointed and pithy as the mottoes 
they illustrate. One shows a 
motor-truck, marked “U. S. In- 
dustries” stalled in a huge snow- 
drift of “Trade Restrictions.” An- 
other shows a “knocker” nailing 
across the door of opportunity a 
sign which reads “Don’t try it. 
This is a tough job.” The aim 
throughout the series is to present 
just one thought at a time, and 
to present that thought in a way 
that will make it stick. This is 
not so easy where the thought is a 
more or less abstract proposition 
relating to human conduct, rather 
than a concrete fact about a tan- 
gible commodity. Such a cam- 
paign must necessarily lack the 
direct and incisive appeal of “En- 
list in the Army!” or “Buy a Lib- 
erty Bond,” but there is no doubt 
of its influence for industrial 
peace. The wide distribution 
which has been obtained for these 
posters, slides, etc., without ever 
sending them except in response 
to a request, proves that very 
many business men have faith in 
the power of advertising to secure 
even contentment. 


New Agency in Chicago 
Rogers & Smith is the name of a new 
Chicago advertising agency announced 


to begin business August Ist. It is 
being organized by E. E. Rogers, who 
has conducted his own agency in Chi- 
cago for four years, and alter E. 
Smith, of the Wade Advertising Agen- 
cy, Chicago, and formerly , advertising 
manager of the Albaugh- ~Dover Com- 
pany, of the same city. 





Fewer Styles Likely to Lead to 
Heavier Advertising 


Shortage of Wool Will Necessitate Fewer Models of Clothing—What 
Various Manufacturers Have Already Done 


Special Washington Correspondence 

UST when some advertisers are 

prepared to debate the aca- 
demic question of whether adver- 
tising should be increased or di- 
minished in war-time, along comes 
a condition to rout theory and all 
but compel special advertising ef- 
fort in the present crisis. This, 
at least, is the situation in one ex- 
tensive field — that comprising 
wearing apparel of almost all 
classes, Furthermore, the state of 
affairs that has just been precipi- 
tated in the clothing and garment 
trade and kindred lines may soon- 
er or later have its counterpart in 
other fields so that the lessons of 
this particular backlash of war are 
of wide application. 

Advertisers of all manner of ar- 
ticles of dress face the prospect of 
being compelled to put forth a lit- 
tle extra advertising effort to pop- 
ularize new fashions adopted with 
the object of economizing in ma- 
terials. To the same end of con- 
servation, fewer fashion models 
are henceforth to be put forward 
each season in the ready-to-wear 
garment trade. The probability is, 
of course, that intensive promo- 
tion will be necessary to hold with 
a few models all the trade that 
has heretofore been garnered with 
an expansive line. Most insistent, 
however, of the sudden problems, 
to solve which advertising may be 
essential, is that of holding for 
the manufacturer the confidence 
of the retailers that distribute his 
product. 

Shortage of wool is compelling 
many a manufacturer to revise all 
his plans and will force even fur- 
ther readjustments. A few days 
ago the Commercial Economy 
Board of the Council of National 
Defense invited to a conference 
at Washington _ representative 
woolen and worsted manufactur- 
ers of the country. When the 


makers of cloth and the manufac- 





turers of under and outer cloth- 
ing were safely behind closed 
doors, the board proceeded to lay 
its cards upon the table somewhat 
in this wise: 

The United States and the en- 
tire world faces a most serious 
shortage of wool. There is no 
possible remedy that can take ef- 
fect under several years. Mean- 
while the armies of the United 
States must have all the wool that 
is needed for clothing and for 
blankets. It is, consequently, up 
to the private consumer and the 
manufacturer who stands behind 
him to consent to a curtailment of 
their quota of wool—to consent to 
the short rations. 


GOVERNMENT LOOKS INTO THE 
FUTURE 


To bring home to the manufac- 
turers the gravity of the situation 
the government representatives let 
them have a peep at what is going 
on behind the scenes. The most 
impressive disclosure, at least from 
the standpoint of wool necessities, 
is that Uncle Sam is looking for- 
ward to the day when it may be 
necessary for him to have several 
million armed men on French 
soil. There was no effort at 
alarm. It was explained that this 
government yet hopes that the 
first million, or maybe the first 
half-million men from __ the 
United States will furnish just 
that balance of power needed to 
settle the world war. But Uncle 
Sam feels that nothing can be 
taken for granted, hence prepara- 
tions are being made for an ulti- 
mate force of millions under 
arms. 

Having thus shown its hand, the 
government appealed to the man- 
ufacturers to do anything and 
everything in their power to con- 
serve the wool and husband the 
available supply of woolens. Then 
it was the government’s turn to 
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f Has complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates, half-tones & line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





























Every Power, Alexander & 
Jenkins account is handled by 
one of the principals of the 
company. This policy, of 
course, limits our volume of 
business, but it enables us to 
Keep anaccount after we get it. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
General Advertising 
Detroit 
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Shall We Send You 


a copy of the recently issued Tenth Anniversary Num- 
ber of the HOTEL REVIEW? 


Although the HOTEL REVIEW has been breaking 
records right along, carrying as much advertising in 
one year as any two other hotel publications combined, 
our Anniversary Number established, with nearly 170 
pages of advertising, an unprecedented figure for the 
American hotel press. 

The Anniversary Number demonstrates the confidence in which 
the HOTEL REVIEW is held by hotel and restaurant men and 


their purveyors throughout the country, and proves conclusively the 
leadership of the HOTEL REVIEW in the hotel publishing field. 


The HOTEL REVIEW stands first because of its superior ser- 
vice to both subscribers and advertisers. 


Drop us a postal for a copy of our Anniversary Number. 


THE HOTEL REVIEW 
1480 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























The Man Who Sells 


You Printing 


Ask him about Ticonderoga 
Special Magazine and Egg 
Shell book papers. He 
probably carries printed 
specimens in his portfolio. 
If he hasn’t Ticonderoga 
specimens, write us for 
them. But we always 
want you to refer our 
claims as to the superior 
quality and value of our 
papers to your printer. He 
is the best judge of paper. 
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receive a surprise: The assembled 
manufacturers confided that they 
had already ‘tackled this problem 
and had made considerable prog- 
ress. Discerning but dimly, if at 
all, the effect of the government’s 
requirements, the manufacturers 
have on their own initiative made 
a move in the direction of con- 
servation and substitution from 
economic considerations. 

The manufacturers told the 
Washington officials that some 
months ago it began to dawn 
upon them that with the steadily 
advancing quotations on wool it 
was but a question of time when 
woolen garments as made under 
previously existing specifications, 
would be practically prohibitive in 
price. Thereupon they set about 
laying plans to incorporate great- 
ly increased proportions of cotton 
and shoddy. It-was the only way 
in which prices to ultimate con- 
sumers could be kept down, and 
the success of a similar expedient 
in Great Britain—where the in- 
creased mixing of cotton with 
wool has been shown to have cer- 
tain advantages-—encouraged them 
in their efforts. 

The revisionists then turned 
their attention to a refinement of 
the problem, namely, style reform 
in the interest of wool saving. It 
is an undertaking that ‘will seem- 
ingly require strong advertising 
support. A-campaign of no mean 
proportions may be necessary to 
induce consumers who have had 
the “all wool” fetish to accept the 
new hybrids. Some say that here 
is an advertising opportunity 
greater than that which opened 
before the shoe trade when the 
shortage of leather caused an in- 
flux of patented soles. But even 
harder hammering may be re- 
quired to induce garment wearers 
to forego all preferences and 
prejudices in favor of what might 
be termed “standardized” wearing 
apparel. 

That, in short, is precisely what 
is contemplated under present 
plans. The system of. changing 
fashions, which is the very life of 
the apparel trade, will not be 
abandoned, trust the manufactur- 
ers for that, but at the same time 


strong pressure is being exerted 
upon these manufacturers to cut 
out almost all the frills and fur- 
belows that make for distinctive 
fashions, not to mention that cov- 
eted of all womankind, the exclu- 
sive model. Trouser cuffs, flaring 
skirts, patch pockets, surplus belts 
and buckles, etc., will all disap- 
pear from masculine and feminine 
garb if the Commercial Economy 
Board has its way. Apparently it 
is to have its way, ‘because the 
manufacturers before adjourning 
their session at Washington passed 
a resolution promising to “co- 
operate.” 


FEWER MODELS—MORE ADVERTISING 
NEEDED 


More radical as a policy with a 
prospective advertising sequel is 
the scheme for the simplification 
of clothing output. This reform 
will start at the mills with a ma- 
terial reduction in the number of 
patterns of fabric offered to the 
trade each season. The same 
idea, translated to the garment- 
makers, will result in contraction 
of the number of models compris- 
ing each seasonal line. The con- 
clusion reached at the recent con- 
ference was: that the number of 
staple designs in clothing might, 
in most classes, be reduced thirty 
per cent or more without working 
hardship to either producers or 
purchasers. 

Concentration on a more re- 
stricted line of models—concen- 
tration backed by extra advertis- 
ing effort if necessary—is being 
urged not solely because of the 
possibilities it affords for saving 
raw or partially manufactured ma- 
terial. On top of that is the con- 
sideration that a limited lay-out of 
models enables manufacture with 
a minimum expenditure of labor. 
The shortage of labor to be caused 
by the war is a factor to be taken 
into account along with any cal- 
culation as to material. 

The Washington ‘conterence 
wound up in an atmosphere of 
harmony and co-operation, but it 
appeared for a time that it would 
be impossible to get the producing 
and distributing factors to a 
common plane of interest, and the 
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situation that developed well il- 
lustrates some of the unusual 
problems that now confront man- 
ufacturers with respect to holding 
the confidence of retailers. The 
council at the capital was mainly 
to enable an interchange of views 
between representatives of the 
Government and garment manu- 
facturers—producers such as those 
enrolled in the National Associa- 
tion of Clothing Manufacturers. 
However, it was conceded that the 
retail end of the industry was en- 
titled to a look-in, and accord- 
ingly a delegation headed by Her- 
man Ritter, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Clothiers’ Associa- 
tion, was called into the meeting 
after the manufacturers had com- 
pleted the framework of their 
conservation scheme. 

When the retailer (speaking in 
the abstract) was given an oppor- 
tunity to unburden his soul he 
quickly disclosed a grave appre- 
hension regarding his fate in the 
immediate future, which amounted 
almost to a suspicion of the good 
faith of the manufacturer. The 
retailer was not concerned about 
minor concessions in style or 
paucity of models in the distant 
future, but he was mightly per- 
turbed regarding where he would 
get off under the immediate effects 
of the campaign of economy. 

It seems, according to the story 
told at Washington, that many of 
the clothing merchants, for exam- 
ple, have over- -ordered on goods 
for next season. Hearing rumors 
of the shortage of wool and re- 
ceiving predictions from some 
manufacturers to the effect that 
they would not be able, probably, 
to come within twenty-five per 
cent of filling orders, many of the 
clothiers ordered in excess of re- 
quirements in the expectation that 
when the output was prorated they 
would receive about what they act- 
ually needed. Then came a slow- 
ing down of consumer demands 
due to the economy propaganda 
that has swept over the country, 
and when this was followed by a 
move at Washington in behalf of 
more general mixing of cotton 
with wool some of the retailers 
became thoroughly alarmed, fear- 


INK 


ing that the manufacturers would 
be enabled, in one way or another, 
to fill orders without curtailment 
and that in consequence the mer- 
chants who had given themselves 
leeway in ordering would be hope- 
lessly overstocked. 

A desire to reassure retailers on 
this score is the explanation of the 
announcement that has been made 
by both officials and manufactur- 
ers to the effect that the plans for 
simplifying styles and restricting 
models contemplate no revolution. 
of this kind prior to the season of 
1918. It has been pointed out that 
inasmuch as the styles for the 
spring of 1918 are being deter- 
mined and prepared in the early 
summer of 1917, it has been neces- 
sary to take action at this time in 
order to insure results a year or 
more hence. 

Not only have reassurances been 
extended to the retailers, as just 
pointed out, but the preventives of 
trade disturbance have been in- 
voked with respect to the general 
consuming public and we have, in 
consequence, the first formal an- 
nouncement that has emanated 
from official quarters discouraging, 
in effect, the overdose of economy 
that has lately been much in evi- 
dence. The pronouncement au- 
thorized by the Council of Na- 
tional Defense is as follows: 

“No effort will be made to dis- 
courage the sale of goods made up 
in existing styles. On the con- 
trary, the Commercial Economy 
Board and the manufacturers with 
whom it has conferred are unani- 
mously of the opinion that such a 
move would lead to a deplorable 
waste of garments already manu- 
factured. Whatever campaign is 
launched will be confined to next 
year’s output.” 

Talks on behalf of Printers’ 
Ink with leading manufacturers 
and representatives of the retail- 
ers who have been in Washington 
and who expect to be called to at- 
tend further conferences on the 
same subject, indicate a general 
conviction that advertising can be 
of the utmost assistance in this 
period of trade transition. How- 
ever, this leaning to advertising in 
the present emergency is tem- 
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pered by some uncertainty as to 
just how far it is wise to go. 

For example, it is conceded that 
the clothing manufacturer who is 
fortified for a heavy output for 
the autumn and winter of 1917 
can undoubtedly stimulate the 
movement of these goods by 
means of advertisements pointing 
out to the consuming public the 
impending situation with respect 
to cotton mixtures and proclaim- 
ing that it will be a long time be- 
fore customers can obtain such 
“wool value” as now. Such an 
advertising drive would be a dis- 
tinct temptation if there were only 
the present to be thought of, but 
there obtrudes the disquieting 
thought of the possible effect of 
such copy upon tuture demand 
when the trade has had to come 
to the cotton-wool compromise 
that would seemingly be slurred 
by this line of argument. The 
case, it will be appreciated, is by 
no means a parallel of that where- 
in automobile manufacturers have 
used warning. copy against a price 
advance, but where no _ letting 
down of quality has presumably 
been involved. 

Among advertisers who heard 
the statements tnade at the Wash- 
ington conference with respect to 
the extremities of the wool situa- 
tion there was no little speculation 
as to what effect the developments 
will have upon the business and 
upon the advertising of manufac- 
turers whose prestige is dependent 
upon “all wool” claims. Embraced 
in this category are the manufac- 
turers of a number of widely ad- 
vertised specialties such as sleep- 
ing garments, sweaters, mackinaw 
jackets, blankets, “health” under- 
wear, sport shirts, golf togs, ab- 
dominal bands, gloves, mufflers, 
aviation caps, steamer rugs, etc. 
If such preducers are unable to 
secure sufficient wool to maintain 
the established quota in their 
weaves, the situation will assured- 
ly be serious and it may be only 
slightly less serious if they are en- 
abled to obtain the wool, but onry 
at a cost that will necessitate rad- 
ical advances of the prices made 
familiar to the public through ad- 
yertising. 
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° 7 
Where Liquor Ads Can’t Be 
dent 

The Post Uffice Department on June 
27 issued Liquor Bulletin No. 2, a 
34-page bookiet, showing thé territory 
w wuich it is now wuuiawiul, under 
Decu.on 9 of the Fost Umce Appropri- 
ation Act approved March 3, 1917, to 
transmut through the mails matter con- 
taining advertisements or solicitations 
ior orders tor intoxicating liquor. This 
bulletin supersedes the Bulletin issued 
May 14 by the Department, which was 
preuminary and inciuded only a portion 
ot the territory affected by the Act, 
many of the States affected by the Act 
having failed at that date to furnish 
information to the Department. 

Twenty-three States are wholly af- 
fected by the Act and matter contain- 
ing either advertisements or solicita- 
tions for orders for intoxicating liquor 
are unmailavle, on and after July 
1, when addressed to any of the 
following: Alabama, , Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and 
West Virginia. 

The following States are partially 
affected by the Act, and the bulletin 
shows in detail the territory by cities, 
towns, or other political subdivisions 
affected: California, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, and Texas. 

The following are affected by the 
Federal Act at future dates as follows: 
Alaska, January 1, 1918; Indiana, April 
3, 1918; Michigan, April 30, 1918; Mon- 
tana, December 31, 1918; and Utah, 
August 1, 1917. 

The following are not affected by the 
Federal Act: District of Columbia, 
Florida, Guam, Hawaii, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Kentucky, Porto Rico, Mis- 
souri, Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wyoming. 

Ethyl alcohol is regarded as an in- 
toxicating liquor within the meaning 
of the Act, but methyl alcohol, wood 
alcohol, and denatured alcohol, are not 
so regarded. No ruling is made as to 
the status of medicine or tonics contain- 
ing alcohol. 


With Turner Advertising Co. 


Arthur Lewis, for the past two years 
advertising manager of the Fisk Com- 


pany of Texas of Dallas, San Antonio 
and Houston, has joined the copy staff 
of the Turner Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 


To Represent Meriden 


‘ ; 
“Record” in West 
The Meriden, Conn., Record has ap- 
pointed Gilman & Nicoll, Chicago, as 
Western. advertising. representatives, 
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Good Printing 


Good printing depends 
upon proper equipment 
and proper experience, 
plus proper brains! 


All three must be co-zordi- 
nated into organization. 


Sometimes ‘‘organization’’ is 
merely a large word. At other 
times, and in other places, it is 
a large fact. 


SatTurDay NicutT Prgssg, of 
Detroit, now invites attention, 
ina national way, to its 
organization for the production 
of good printing. 


SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS, Inc. 
DETROIT, U-S-A 
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IS Cloth covers 


Many of your problems will be solved when you bind your 
booklet or catalogue in Interlaken Book Cloth. The cloth- 
bound book gets to your prospect. It makes a good “first 
impression.” And it always finds a permanent place outside 
the waste-basket. It’s the answer to your waste booklet 
circulation problem. 

Have you ever thrown a cloth-bound book away? 

Consult your printer or binder. He will show you samples 
of the many patterns and colors in which Interlaken is 
made. He will also quote you on binding your booklet 
in Interlaken. 

Send for our cloth-bound booklet, “Getting Your Booklet 
Across.”’ It tells the experiences of other advertisers who have 


found that cloth-bindings pay for themselves many times. 
Address, INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. I. 





Rice Leaders of the World Meet 
in New York 


Addressed by Elwood E. Rice, Job E. Hedges and Others 


A BANQUET was held in 
New York City Thursday 
evening, June 28, by the Rice 
Leaders of the World Associa- 
tion. Following the banquet, 
which was held at the Hotel As- 
tor, the members and their friends 
who were present adjourned to 
the roof of the hotel to witness 
the first illumination of a ‘new 
electric sign, and later they in- 
spected the remarkable mechanism 
which by means of five thousand 
switches causes several thousand 
flashes a minute in the globes of 
which the.sign is made. At a 
general members’ meeting, held 
next morning | at the association 
headquarters in New York, the 
officials present expressed ‘their 
faith in the principles of the as- 
sociation and its future. Resolu- 
tions were passed commending 
the work of the officers, advisory 
committee and individual mem- 
bers for the year just passed, en- 
dorsing the plans for the future, 
and pledging the members to the 
use of the association emblem on 
their stationery, advertising litera- 
ture, and wherever possible, on 
their products. 

Elwood E. Rice, founder and 
president of the association, pre- 
sided at the evening banquet, at 
which Hon. Job E. Hedges was 
the chief speaker. Other dis- 
tinguished guests were Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton, former U. S. 
Senator, Major George Haven 
Putnam, Former Congressman 
William S. Bennett, Hon. Peter 
S. Grosscup, Hon. C. E. Lind- 
bergh, Hon. Reuben N. Haskell, 
Hon. Newton W. Gilbert and 
Hon. Charles Pope Caldwell, 
Members of Congress. 

The opening address, by Mr. 
Rice, was. on the subject of 
“Co-operation—the Spirit of Our 
Times.” Mr. Rice sounded a 
strongly patriotic note in his talk. 
“The rapidly changing conditions 
of the epoch-making times. in 
which we live surely force us in- 


to a wide appreciation of the 
meaning of co-operative effort,” 

said Mr. Rice. “We daily realize 
more and more that by concerted 
action we accomplish more than 
by old-time methods, and with 
less wear and tear, less expendi- 
ture of strength and substance. 
The spirit of ’76 brought us into 
the world as a nation. The spirit 


of 1917 with, if possible, a broader 
vision, seeks to perpetuate our 
national existence and principles 
threatened by the cruelties and 
barbarities of autocratic power.” 


POWER OF CO-OPERATION IN BUSINESS 


Applying the matter of co- 
operation to business life, Mr. 
Rice pointed out its opportuni- 
ties: “It should be allied against 
tyranny and oppression, always 
ready to strike a death blow to 
misrepresentation, chicanery and 
fraud. The spirit of co-operation 
means progress. It takes the 
sand of discord out of the gears; 
it strengthens individual effort. 
Business becomes easier through 
co-operative effort. It lessens 
cost and increases output. Co- 
operation begets confidence with- 
out which business cannot be suc- 
cessfully and permanently trans- 
acted.” 

“This association does not 
escape the penalties that attend 
the pioneer,” said Mr. Rice. “In- 
sidious suggestions against its 
sincerity of purpose, unfulfilled 
prophecies of failure have broken 
before the momentum of united 
effort. The association lives to- 
day and thrives because built up- 
on the solid rock of truth and be. 
cause it is the practical everyday 
expression of an ideal worthily 
commanding the respect of all. 
Neither the association nor its 
members claim to be the final and 
sole embodiments of our prin- 
ciples of honor, quality, strength 
and service. Those qualities are 
not denied to others. We simply 
assert by our co-operation our in- 
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tention to preserve and extend 
them, believing that, by so doing, 
standards can be established for 
all whose attainment mean that 
these very insignia of our faith 
will bring about mutual advantage 
in commerce, in social and civic 
life, extending even to that degree 
of patriotic responsibility which is 
more effective as a Government 
foundation than a trade balance 
which discloses figures to our ad- 
vantage.” 

Pointing out the benefits to be 
derived from co-operation, the 
speaker said: 

“There are many phases and 
ramifications of this union of ef- 
fort. Co-operation is exhibited in 
the purchase of raw material, the 
reduction of factory costs, and in 
improved methods of production 
and the exploitation of foreign 
markets.” 

Mr. Hedges, in his address, 
drew an interesting picture of the 
way in which the association’s 
fundamentals of honor, quality, 
strength and service, are applied 
to the activities of the nation. 

F. E. Wing, of the L. S. Star- 
rett Company, reminded the mem- 
bers present that as members of 
the association they have an im- 
portant part to play in the present 
crisis. In furnishing money, in 
turning factories over to the man- 
ufacture of things necessary for 
our nation in the prosecution of 
the war, in giving Government 
orders precedence over all others, 
in letting employees go to the 
front and struggling along as best 
one can without them—in all 
these things, Mr. Wing said, it is 

” the members, as_ sub- 
scribers to the ideals of the or- 
ganization, to be the first to do 
their duty. 

Major Putnam also spoke, dis- 
cussing the international situation. 

The new electric sign of the 
association in New York City 
carries the association motto—“Be 
guided by this foundation,” with 
a green wreath representing hon- 
or, a sheaf of wheat typifying 
quality, a ruby rampant lion rep- 
resenting strength, and a speeding 
courier representing service. A 
racing chariot above the emblem 
completes the pictorial scheme. 


The first message that was 
flashed by the sign was the in- 
junction of President Wilson, 
“Make the world safe for de: 
mocracy.” 


Zaiser to Leave Milwaukee 
“Free Press” 


C. J. Zaiser, publisher of the Mil- 
waukee Free Press, has resigned to de- 
vote his attention to the County Com- 
missioners’ Magazine a class paper 
which he founded a year ago. He will 
remain with the Free Press until his 
successor is appointed. 


Capehart’s Invention Against 
Submarines 


Charles Capehart, of Capehart’s 
Maiknown Methods, Inc., New York, 
has invented a device to protect ships 
against submarine attacks. It con- 
sists of a heavy steel wire net which can 
be gaa let down on each side of the 
vessel, 


H. L. Collins President of 
Philadelphia “Telegraph” 


Herbert L. Collins has become presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
graph and editor in full charge of the 
newspaper. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 


Olympian Motors Co. Appoint- 


ment 
Couzens, 
tising manager of the Pathfinder Com- 


St. Clair formerly adver- 
pany of Indianapolis, has been made 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Olympian Motors Company, of Pontiac, 
Mich. 


to Promote Church 
Advertising 

William L. Roberts, for several years 
managing editor of Advertising and 
Selling, has resigned to become execu- 
tive secretary of the Church Advertis- 
ing Departmental of the A. A. C. of W. 


With Apel-Campbell Co. 


Verne W. Tucker has joined the 
Apel-Campbell Company, Detroit. For 
twelve years he has been associated 
with the American Boy and the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company. 


Roberts 


Manager for Rand Avery 
Supply Co. 

Platt Young, formerly sales manager 
of the American Bank Note Company, 
has_ been —— manager of the 
Rand Avery Supply Company, Boston, 
effective July 15. 
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MAZDA 


**Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 











As the turbines draw from Niagara 
the energy that sets the motors whirl- 
ing—so MAZDA Service draws from 
the flood of new thoughts in lighting, 
the ideas that help the lamp-makers 
make better lamps. 


THE MEANING OF MAZDA 


Mazpa is the trademark of a world-wide service to cer- 
tain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and 
select scientific and practical information concerning 
progress and developments in the art of incandescent 
lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information 
to the companies entitled to receive this Service. 


Mazpa Service is centered in the Research Laboratories 
of the General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. 


The mark Mazpa can appear only on lamps which meet 
the standards of Mazpa Service. It is thus an assur- 
ance of quality. This trademark is the property of the 
General Electric Company. 
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“Efficiency” Asserts Itself 


It Is Tired of Being Overworked 


By L. H. Bartlett 


HE advertising man _ was 

looking for an idea—conse- 
quently he was staring into va- 
cancy whence he had learned by 
experience all good ideas come. 
Suddenly he was startled by the 
rustling of the pages in the dic- 
tionary beside him. He came back 
to earth with a bump, regarded 
the bulky volume intently and was 
rewarded by seeing a funny little 
sort of a figure crawl out from 
between the leaves and drop on 
the desk. “Figure” perhaps gives 
the wrong impression. It wasn’t 
a numeral but a word—an ani- 
mated word, the syllables of which 
worked on hinges. It was by 
means of these syllables, in fact, 
that “it” got over the ground— 
snake fashion only much more 
jerkily. The advertising man 
watched it as it slowly progressed 
over’ the desk top and at length 
stood at full length beside the 
ink-well. 

Some men would have been 
surprised by the very unusualness 
of the thing—but not the adver- 
tising man. No advertising man 
is ever surprised at anything un- 
less it be the fact that the boss 
still pays the sales manager a sal- 
ary when it’s obvious that gilt- 
edge advertising is selling the 
goods. “My word,” he said calm- 
ly, “what—” 

His apt choice of expression 
goaded the newcomer to instant 
fury. 

“That's it,” it interrupted in a 
voice strongly suggestive of a 
phonograph before it reaches the 
music. “That’s it. I am your 
word. My name is ‘efficiency’ and 
I’m the property of you and every 
other advertising man in the 
country. I’m your servant, of 
course, but I just had to come out 
here and warn you that I don’t 
think you’re giving me a square 
deal. And even a word may 
turn.” 

“T don’t get you,” said the ad- 
vertising man. 


“Just look at me,” implored Eff- 
ciency. “Five years ago I was a 
healthy, lusty word ready to hold 
up my head with the best of them. 
When people saw me, they appre- 
ciated me. I meant something. 
Now here I am, a decrepit sort of 
a thing that discerning readers 
pass by or sneer at. My letters 
are broken, my meaning is warped 
and I’m old and useless long 
before my time—and it’s all due 
to you and the rest of your 
kind. 

“VYou’ve practically killed me. 
You’ve used me in connection 
with mouse-traps and automobiles 
and soap and pencils and schools 
and garters and machinery and I 
don’t know what all. You’ve made 
me run in competition with my- 
self sixteen times on the same 
printed page. Whenever you 
can’t think of the right word you 
use ‘efficiency.’ I tell you I’m 
worn out and I can’t bear it much 
longer.” 


THE COPY-WRITER “RESOLVES” 


The advertising man _ smiled. 
He had been looking for an idea 
and here it was fairly eating out 
of his hand. He would write an 
advertisement that would knock 


’em silly. It would be absolutely 
different. 

“Listen to me, father,” he said. 
“Next July when the December 
issue of Cosmobody’s comes out 
I’ll put a copy right here beside 
the dictionary. As soon as you 
get a chance you hop out and read 
over the display ad I’m going to 
run. It'll do your old _ heart 
good.” 

“You don’t mean—” gasped Ef- 
ficiency, trying to register rapture 
by clapping his “e” and “y” to- 
gether. 

“Yes I do,” replied the adver- 
tising man, “I’m not going to use 
you once—not a single time. They 
can’t claim that your Uncle Dud- 
ley doesn’t get a real thought 


once in a while.” 
0 
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Harvey Campbell 
Albert Apel and 
a staff of Arfasts 


—and now 


Verne W. Tucker 


for the last twelve years 
associated with The 
American Boy and 


J. Walter Thompson Co., 


respectively, joins the 


firm of 


APEL-CAMPBELLCO. 


ADVERTISING ART 
DeTrROIT, MICHIGAN 


To give the artist the right idea 
before he starts the job; to see 
that the picture tells the story 
better then words can do; to 
censor the drawing from an ad- 
vertising man’s standpoint 
before it goes to you—this 1s 
Tucker’s job—and our idea _ 
of Plus Service. 
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Millions of Dollars 


will be expended within the next 


year in the section of Ohio served.by the 
Dayton News and Springfield News. Dealers 


will need goods—consumers will have the money to buy. 


Dayton and Springfield manufacturers have in hand government 
contracts for more than $15,000,000.00, work upon which will be begun 
in the near future. Dayton will be one of the big producers of airplanes 
as well as of millions of dollars’ worth of munitions. The largest avia- 
tion field in the world (2,500 acres) is located and will be operated by 
the government midway between Dayton and Springfield. Scores of 
buildings are being erected and hundreds of men will be in training for. 
foreign service. 


Five great detention basins, a part of the extensive conservancy 
plans for the Miami Valley, upon which engineers have been working 
since the flood of 1913, involving the expenditure of $20,000,000.00, will 
be begun during 1917. 


The above special work alone will insure big pay rolls in the 
Miami Valley, but when added to the regular business of the community 
and returns from natural resources for which this part of Ohio is noted, 
it means that the manufacturer of goods of merit is going to have a field 
well worth serious consideration. 





Prepare now to share in the prosperity 
read in 90 per cent of the that will prevail in News League territory 
homes of Dayton and when these mammoth ventures are under 
Springfield, and in more way. Include News League papers in 
than 11,000 rural homes your present and future lists. 

in the following 14 coun- 
ties: 


News League papers are 


The guaranteed net paid circulation of 
— a the News League dailies is 47,000—the 
Shelby, Clark, combination rate is 7 cents per line. Com- 
Mercer, Champaign, bination Sunday rate 514 cents per line. 
Darke, Clinton, All News League publications are mem- 
Preble, Fayette, bers of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Butler, Madison. and all guarantees of service are to be 


proven by A. B. C. audits. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


DAYTON, OHIO 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
I. A. KLEIN, Metropolitan Tower. JOHN GLASS, Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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House Policies | 


That Develop Your | 


Future Partners 


(Continued from page 12) 
he sets for them. His men are en- 
couraged to go out and tackle the 
unknown. 

In making salesmen he believes 
in highly specialized training. 
Knowledge, he thinks, is the key 
to good salesmanship. I know of 
concerns that take on salesmen 
and send them out after a few 
days in the office. But in this 
steel plant a prospective salesman 
must spend two or three years in 
the mills even before he gets into 
the sales office. These student 
salesmen are classified and trained 
along specialized lines. A_ rail 
salesman goes into the blast fur- 
nace departments, the open-hearth 
furnaces, blooming mills, rail 
mills; he must study the make-up 
of the charges put into the fur- 
naces and’ learn the characteristics 
of good steel and iron. He spends 
considerable . time in the . heat- 
treating departments. Then he 
takes a second course in the sales 
office before he goes on the road. 

These men are trained into the 
habit of accomplishing extraordi- 
nary results. Mediocrity doesn’t 
go. A salesman may get.a salary 
of. three thousand dollars a year, 
but he doesn’t expect to hold his 
job very long unless he earns a 
bonus on top of it, and a big 
bonus at that. 

Salaries. are for conventional 
work, but. the bonus marks -the 
man of real ability. This method 
has brought about a remarkable 
organization of men who make 
large incomes for themselves and 
for the company. Individual rec- 
ords show. exactly what each man 
is producing so far as it is possible 
to do so. 

A great’merchant discovers his 
executive material by having his 
reports from all departments 
analyzed and tabulated for com- 
parative study. Some strange con- 
trasts reveal’ themselves and re- 
flect infallibly the men who cause 
them. Promotions are made from 





The Billboard 


a class weekly highly specialized 
in the interest of actors, actresses, 
performers, theatrical managers 
and showmen, WANTS THE 
AGENCIES TO KNOW that it 
will produce more inquiries at 25 
cents a line on 


Trunk and Bag Ads 


than many mediums whose rate is 


from $4.00 up. 


The Billboard Pub. Co. 


MemeEer A. B. C. 


New York 
Broadway & 42nd 
Phone, 8470 Bryant 


Chicago 
Monroe & Dearborn 
Phone, Central 8480 


HAA 


VENUS 
10¢ PENCIL 


yo U need an especially 
good lead pencil because 
you write all day long. 





For comfort and ease no writing 
instrument equals a pencil. For 
uniformity, smoothness, 
durability and perfection, 

no pencil equals the 
American - made 


VENUS, 





Among the 17 VENUS 
black degrees from 6B 
softest to 9H hardest and hard and 
medium copying, is your ideal 
pencil, Find it! 
Trial pencils sent free. Write for them 
today. State your branch of work. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
205 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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among the men who show up best. 
Development work is done espe- 
cially among these picked execu- 
tives, who are given every oppor- 
tunity to mingle with men of ad- 
vanced business thought. The head 
of this house says that using one’s 
head is a habit; that men of aver- 
age intelligence can be trained to 
think, 

One of his methods of discover- 
ing ability is to study the private 
affairs of his employees, and he 
sends out his confidential agents 
to investigate the investments and 
savings of his people. He tells his 
department heads to keep watch 
for men who take loads on their 
own shoulders and thus relieve 
the department. He doesn’t judge 
men by the lines in their hands, 
or the size of their hats, or the 
quality of their neckties; it is al- 
way results. They are not neces- 


sarily brilliant conversationalists 
or graceful dancers. 

Once I spent a day at the sum- 
mer residence of a manufacturer 
who employed 16,000 men. He had 


a modest home on the banks of a 
beautiful lake, and he sat out 
there on his veranda while he 
studied his reports. He was a 
great believer in this sort of 
analysis. 

He, also, was impatient of nat- 
ural selection. In his business it 
was always his aim to force selec- 
tion. He was autocratic, and one 
thing he wouldn’t tolerate was 
stupidity, observing that if stupid 
boys were allowed to remain in 
the plant there would soon be 
stupid men. Severe tests of in- 
telligence were required of all 
boys. These were made at the 
time of employment and at vari- 
ous stages later on. Bright boys 
were advanced rapidly and the 
dull ones disappeared. These tests 
were extended in different ways 
all through the organization ; there 
were various kinds of schools and 
many instructors went through the 
work continually. Over the whole 
establishment hung the shadow of 
the chief. 

He had an extensive system of 
demerit and merit marks. Little 
violations, if detected, meant de- 
merits. 


INK 


A continual succession of “gen- 
eral orders” issued from the 
front office, and there was a rule 
that the violation of any of them 
meant dismissal. Yet the chief 
was continually looking for men 
who used their judgment, to the 
benefit of the company, in violat- 
ing these very rules. He wanted 
men who could think, rather than 
those who blindly followed routine 
regardless of consequences. It was 
always the motive back of the vio- 
lation that the chief considered. 
He himself violated every rule of 
the organization when in his judg- 
ment he thought it necessary, and 
the men who were big enough 
mentally to infringe rules with 
discretion were the sort he ad- 
vanced. 

A different type of executive is 
that of a diplomat at the head of 
one large corporation, who de- 
velops his men largely through a 
system of committees, both inves- 
tigatory and executive. For in- 
stance, he has a manufacturing 
committee, and under this a sub- 
committee on the cost of selling. 
This committee likewise has sub- 
divisions, such as a committee on 
the cost of loading and unloading. 
The cost committee saved more 
than a million dollars in one year. 

The personnel of the commit- 
tees is made up of men who stand 
out in one way or another, and it 
is always the ambition of execu- 
tives to get on committees. This 
committee work invariably brings 
a man to the front if he shows 
the proper interest. Not only that, 
but it gives him frequent oppor- 
tunity to travel and get away from 
his desk, and brings him in contact 
with the men of other commit- 
tees in various cities. 

There are committees, for ex- 
ample, on invention, fireproofing, 
packing, rentals and location of 
factories. There is a future busi- 
ness committee, a sales committee, 
and marine, railroad and industrial 
committees. This committee work 
automatically sifts the less able 
men to the bottom, but the men 
must do real work and show ini- 
tiative and original thought to re- 
main on a committee. On the 
other hand if a man shows these 
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We believe there are advertis- 
ers and prospective advertisers 
who are desirous of securing the 
services of such an agency as 
The Albert P. Hill Co., Inc. 


Every account which we handle 
is given the sincere, personal 
attention of the actual heads of 
this company. 


The services of this group of 
experienced advertising men are 


available to a few more man- 
ufacturers. 


THE ALBERT P. HILL CO., INC. 


ADVERTISING 
-. PITTSBURGH 
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The varied industries of 


NEW ENGLAND 


Glowing with the vitality of youth, revealing the 
strength of sturdy manhood, and exhibiting the wealth 


and wisdom of age. 


Where industries are prosperous, there are well paid 


workmen. 


Where there are well paid vr, there the trade 


flourishes. 


Where the trade flourishes, there is the great market for 
advertisers both regular and trial. 


Those who have can buy when the desire is created. New 
England has a greater per capita wealth than any other, 
section of the country. To create the desire use the 


Local Daily Newspapers 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 33,104 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


DAILY 
TAUNTON, MASS. GAZETTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B. C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. POST and 
Daily Circulation 32, 219. TELEGRAM 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, wae REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,4 
Population 150,000, vith suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (evening) 
Daily Circulation over 9, 500—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,000 


MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 5; 386 
Population 37,265, ‘with suburbs 50,000 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9,534 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10, 068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,00C 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21,247 
Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation i0, 184 net A. B. C. 


Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000: 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Daily Circulation 25, 000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,00¢ 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with ie a 000 


Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,00¢ 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


UNION and 
LEADER 


EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS heré 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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o- 


traits he is advanced to more im- | 
portant committees and ultimately 
lands in a high executive job. This 
system of committee work has | 
lifted many men out of routine | 
and shown them their own possi- 
bilities. 


The head of a great manufac- | 


turing house spends much time 
studying men and methods of de- | 
veloping them. He goes around 


among his machines, for example, | 
and says to a foreman, “Don’t you | 
think we could develop this ma- | 
chine to make it do something | 


more important?” The foreman | 


replies, perhaps, that he has no | 
that it’s a | 
good machine. But the chief turns | 


fault to find with it; 


his imagination loose on it and 
tells the foreman that he wants it 
to do such-and-such a thing; and 
the foreman, if he wishes to hold 
his job, knows he must get busy 
with his gray matter. 

This manufacturer says that you 
can’t develop men without doing 
some of the thinking yourself. 
You have got to keep men going, 
for the man who will originate his 
own line of thinking is rare. 

One of his young executives 
once went to him and resigned, 
saying that he was going into an- 
other line of business on his own 
account. A few shrewd, questions 
convinced the chief that the man 
knew practically nothing about the 
other business and would make a 
failure of it. 

“T tell you what I’ll do,” he said. 
“T will set you up in business as 
a retailer in our own line, with a 
capital of three thousand dollars, 
with the understanding that if you 
make the business succeed you are 
to come back into this organiza- 
tion in two years and bring into 
it the knowledge you have gained. 
Then I will pay you twice as 
much money as you made during 
the second year.” 

During the two years that fol- 
lowed, this young man was con- 
tinually in touch with this broad- 
minded manufacturer. Problems 
of retailing were discussed and 
the young man made good. He 
sold out and came back to the 
factory, and has become a valua- 





ble executive on a growing salary. 


A be rsit} 
Sey / 
Days 

The vacatio are begi 
come to Portland for—th€ir 
outings. 

_The houses, inns and hotels are be- 
ginning to fill up with visitors from all 
over the country. The store keepers 
have filled their shelves, and hired the 
extra summer selling force for they 


know that the summer time brings a 
great business to 


Beautiful 


PORTLAND 


Maine 


The EVENING EXPRESS is the 
one afternoon daily of this fine city 
and it dominates in circulation and sell- 
ing force. The EXPRESS will tell 
these thousands of visitors what is good 
for them to buy. You might have, with 
profit to yourself, a summer campaign 
in the EXPRESS. 


jing to 
summer 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago ‘New York 





Just 
A Moment ! 


BRIDGEPORT 


Connecticut 


is one of the most desirable spots 
on earth for an advertiser to show 
his goods just now, and the 


Post and Telegram 


Connecticut’s Largest Circu- 
lation 


is the one best Bridgeport market- 
place to show them. The rate card 
is based on a gross of 34,000 daily. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Boston New York Chicago 
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surprising 


yy at 4s 
Pin A oma how that od fal- 


lacy, that a prod- 
Must Be xct ‘cannot be 

Advertised successfully ad- 
vertised unless it carries a large 
profit, still persists. Time and 
time again this sophistry has been 
laid to rest, but every once in a 
while something comes up to re- 
store it to life. Just at present it 
is making the rounds again. 

D. R. James, president of the 
American Chicle Company, re- 
cently in testifying before one of 
the Committees in Washington 
found it necessary to combat this 
idea that only exorbitantly priced 
merchandise can justify advertis- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
Many of the country’s most suc- 
cessful advertisers operate on very 
slender margins. Their profits 
pile up by the penny instead of by 
the dollar. A typical example of 
this can be found in the industry 


INK 


with which Mr. James is con- 
nected. Surely the gum manufac- 
turer’s profit is very modest, and 
yet this field has produced at least 
two advertisers that are both 
large and sucessful. 

There are probably a million 
chewing-gum dealers in the United 
States. Frank A. Swaab, repre- 
senting the William Wrigley Com- 
pany, the other day told a Sena- 
torial audience that not less than 
26,000 retailers in New York City 
alone regularly handle the nation- 
ally advertised brands of gum. It 
is easy to see that the manufac- 
turer cannot reach all of these 
prospects with his own organiza- 
tion. Most of the dealers are very 
small, selling only a few boxes of 
gum in a year. With them quan- 
tity purchases are out of the ques- 
tion. “It is,’ as the Wrigley man 
put it, “impossible for us to sell 
these people. We must sell the 
goods to the jobber. The jobber in 
turn pays five or six per cent to his 
salesmen to go out and sell them, 
and, as we allow him about fifteen 
per cent leeway, he winds up with 
a profit of two or three per cent, 
while the retailer for his part has 
made about thirty or thirty-five 
cents on a hundred penny sales.” 

But the gum manufacturer can- 
not shove his product through the 
vast channels of distribution. He 
has to advertise to get the con- 
sumer to pull it through. Presi- 
dent James, of the American 
Chicle, explained to the Senate 
Committee how this worked. He 
said that recourse was had to ad- 
vertising because it would take 
an army of salesmen to reach 
the multitude of dealers that 
carry gum. Advertising, he stated, 
reaches these retailers quickly, ef- 
fectively and with a minimum of 
selling expense. “We make the 
newspaper, the billboard and the 
periodical our salesmen,” he said. 

In other words, the small profit 
on gum is the main reason why 
its rianufacturers have to adver- 
tise it. They cannot afford to em- 
ploy other plans of selling because 
they are too costly. The fact that 
gum is one of the most thoroughly 
distributed of all . standardized 
products shows what advertising 
has done for it. 
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The same thing holds true in 
other lines. The manufacturer 
that makes a big profit can afford 
not to advertise. The man whose 
profit is small must advertise. He 
needs volume and by advertising 
is the only way he can get it. 


The Empty The first inclina- 
Task of tion when one is 
as yy . attacked is to 
Getting ’’ a fight back. Most 
Competitor people are a 
good deal like the small boy who, 
having succeeded in licking one or 
two boys in school, feels he must 
forever carry a chip on his shoul- 
der. The small boy simply does 
the instinctive thing. But in- 
stinct is not always good business. 
Sometimes—indeed most times— 
a purpose can be accomplished 
with less effort, and far more 
quickly, by doing the very oppo- 
site of what inclination suggests. 
Especially is this true in meeting 
published attacks by unfriendly 
persons or competitors. As an il- 
lustration, take the Swift-Thomp- 
son butterine controversy, which 
broke out again recently in 
Chicago newspapers. John R. 
Thompson discovered an item in 
one of the newspapers that spoke 
disparagingly of butterine. With 
his usual enterprise, he seized 
upon the item and took half-pages 
in the newspapers to exploit once 
again the fact that regardless of 
what the other restaurants might 
serve, he was above serving sub- 
stitutes. The advertisement was 
captioned: “If you eat in public 
restaurants, read this.” 

Before the papers containing 
this advertisement were entirely 
delivered, Swift & Company came 
back at Thompson, using equal 
space in all the Chicago papers, 
with an advertisement starting 
off: “If you eat in public restaur- 
ants, Read this Also.” But—and 
here is the point of this incident— 


instead of ripping Thompson up ‘ 


the back as they undoubtedly felt 
like doing, the copy did something 
that will stand out in advertising 
history. It publicly admitted that 
“Real butter and sweet-pure-and- 
clean butterine both have a place 
in the food requirements of the 
American people.” 


Unless one has followed the de- 
velopments of this controversy, 
the full significance of this atti- 
tude on the part of Swift & Com- 
pany’s butterine department can 
hardly be appreciated. It is a big 
step forward, and it is an example 
which other butterine manufac- 
turers and the dairy interests 
themselves might well consider. It 
is an example which other lines of 
business—and this does not ex- 
clude advertising—can profitably 
follow. For the sooner the time 
comes when conflicting industrial 
interests will stop knocking one 
another, and set themselves col- 
lectively to the bigger undertaking 
of creating new markets and new 
users for their products, then just 
so soon will be ushered in a period 
of bigger advertising returns. 

So far as the butter-butterine 
controversy is concerned, it makes 
no difference to us which side is 
on top or which side wins. We 
have no interest either way, but 
we have a very positive interest 
in the advertising success of all 
meritorious products. We have 
followed carefully the work of the 
various dairy associations, particu- 
larly the national campaign under 
the auspices of the National Dairy 
Council, and we believe that it 
would be a serious mistake for 
that body to divide an appropria- 
tion which is none too large as it 
is, and indulge in the luxury of 
side-war with the butterine people. 
In our opinion, that money can 
much better be invested to in- 
crease the per capita consumption 
of dairy products as a whole, and 
leave the butterine question to the 
housewife to decide on its merits. 


A recent prize 
Slogans and contest of the 

Contests National Bank 
of Commerce in’St. Louis brings 
up the question as to what is 
the best way to advertise for a 
slogan. The bank offered $1,000 
in gold for one. Any _ per- 
son over fourteen, living in 
St. Louis, or within twenty-five 
miles of the city limits, who is 
a depositor in any bank or who 
intends to become one, was in- 
vited to participate. The type of 
slogan that was wanted was de- 
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Arie telling about would be hard to get, so the gen- 








































pig prteseh the service of the eral public was asked to par- 

[] bankj/ was; ticipate. People were not con- 

nN This ‘Seytest was carefully fused by a lot of requirements, 
“A>, Pplannedarid doubtless it was and were asked to do little more 
\%/ ideally @eSigned to accomplish the than merely submit a name. Inci- 


aims ofthe bank whose activities dentally, the contest also sold an 
are local. In the case of a na- immense quantity of the adver- 
tional advertiser, however, it is tiser’s goods. This was due, how- 
not generally regarded as the best ever, not so much to the contest 
policy for him, when he conducts itself, as to the enterprising way 
a prize contest to find a slogan the product was promoted while 
or trade name, to restrict the com- the contest was on. 
petition by asking merchandising Another point that is vital to 
requirements of the participants. the success of a contest of this 
Those not in a position to com-_ kind is this: The slogan or trade 
ply with the merchandising ex. name that the contest judges se- 
actions, may happen to be able _ lect, may meet all the needs of 
to furnish the best slogan or the advertiser; it may be catchy 
the most effective trade name. and may sound well, but it has 
Furthermore, if the relation be- no value in itself until it is used 
tween the sale of the goods and and advertised. In other words, 
the contest becomes too en-_ the selection of the winner does 
tangled, the advertiser may find not mark the end of the contest. 
himself in conflict with the lottery To attain real value, the slogan 
laws. or name must be persistently ad- 
When a manufacturer deems it vertised. In this respect also the 
necessary to look for a slogan or American Ever-Ready contest 
name, he should make the widest points out sound principles. The 
possible search, because few things concern believes that in “Daylo” 
are so difficult to find. Since the they have a good name, but that 
slogan may be discovered in some its value is only potential. Its 
unlikely quarter, the hunt for it actual value will be in proportion 
cannot be too thorough. Youcan- to the way it is advertised. 
not tell where it may turn up. 


It may even be discovered in a 5 : 
pointed phrase of a salesman’s Canadian Court Holds Pub- 





letter to a prospect or in the text lisher May Censor Ads 
of last year’s ad. : ’ The Court of Review in Canada has 
In a number of cases investi- handed down a decision in favor of 


cs , —  ¢ — the Montreal Star Publishing Com- 
gated by Printers’ INK, it was pany, Ltd., in a suit brought against 


found that the contest that was jt py an advertiser whose copy had 
conducted, under some _ other been rejected by the paper. The plain- 


tiff claimed damages for loss of the 
guise, but really intended only d business that would have resulted had 


get publicity, was a disappoint- the advertisement been printed, but the 
ment. The most successful con- court held that under the terms of the 


tests were those that were laid i publisher hed s right » 
. : % reject advertisements which it consid- 
out to achieve some specific re ered objectionable. The clause in the 


sult. Contests that tried to aC- agreement which gave this right read 
complish too many things at once as follows: “The publishers may de- 


: . st with cline insertion of any advertisement 
usually failed. The contest v which they consider objectionable as re- 


a single object generally turns out gards text, illustration or otherwise.” 
the best. The decision affirms that of the court 
One of the most successful ad- below. 
vertising contests ever held in this ; : 
country was that of the American Convention Subscribers to Get 
Ever-Ready Works, which has al- Refund 
ready been described in this pub- aj of the $70,000 fund subscribed by 
lication. The avowed purpose of residents of St. Louis for the enter- 


this contest was to find a new tainment of the A. A. C. of W. con- 
f it duct. Th m- vention, was not used. Last week each 
name for its product. € co subscriber received a check for 11.10 


pany knew that a suitable name per cent of the amount he had paid. 
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How many thousand 


catalogues have you 
needlessly WASTED 
IN EUROPEP 


A great many unquestionably, that exact 
knowledge of conditions could have saved. 


The practice of many American manufac- 
turers of securing lists of names and of 
mailing expensive catalogues to such names 
is even more likely to be wasteful in Europe 
than in America. 


You probably utilize the services of a good 
advertising agency in America. Why not 
adopt the same policy in Europe? 


We know the people, the mediums and the rates; be- 
sides we are by, long odds the best equipped copy and 
plan advertising agency in Continental Europe. 


We make sure of selling and distributing conditions 
before starting an advertising campaign. 


Correspondence in any known language. 


Societe Européenne de Publicité 
French Ltd. Co. Capital 5,000,000 Francs. 


Operating the amalgamated advertising agencies of 
John F. Jones—M. & P. Mery—C. O. Communay 


10 Rue de la Victoire, Paris, France. 
Cable .address—Sepublicit—Paris. 


Representatives in the U. S., Collin Armstrong., Inc., 
1463 Broadway, New York. 


Representatives in Canada, Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd., 
Lumsden Bldg., Toronto. 
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Proclamation 


TO THE WHOLE WIDE WORLD: 


Whereas by the Constitutional Authority of the 
State of New York and the power vested in the 
CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS through its incorpora- 
tion under the State Laws 


Be tt hereby enacted, that from now and hence- 
forward all those desiring PRINTING and its allied 
products shall be solicited to give the same to the before- 
mentioned company, upon pain of displeasure, poor 
service and execution by others. Therefore, 


Be tt Mesolbed chat we will henceforth and forever, 
take advantage of the wonderful facilities and reputation 
for high-class work and excellent service that is now the 
business possession of the Charles Francis Press, whose 
manufacturing establishment is located at the Printing 


Crafts Building, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


All officers of the above organization have been especially 
instructed to give their prompt and efficient attention to 
the enforcement of the provisions of this document. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOEF, we have hereunto 
ARLES set our hands and caused the seal of the 


FAS company to be hereto annexed this fifth day 


Bess of July, 1917. 
Done at the City, County and State of New York, 


Ae Taue, Cpt Haar 


President 


(OH Lirik Rechih- 


Vice-President 4 Secretary 














“What I Want of My Sales 
Manager” 


A. Caperton, sales manager of 
Eli Minis & Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
writes PRINTERS’ Ink regarding the fea. 
ture entitled “What I Want of My 
Sales Manager,” published in Print- 
ERS’ InK for June 28, and signed by 
W. A. Caperton as the author. 

Mr. Caperton writes that this was not 
the subject assigned to him for dis- 
cussion at the World’s Salesmanship 
Congress at Detroit, and is not his text. 

Upon —— it develops that 
3g copy provided Printers’ Ink by 

M. Barrett, secretary-manager of 
the World’s Salesmanship Congress, was 
in the form of printed galleys and that 
Printers’ InK followed the copy. The 
mistake therefore was in the printed gal- 
leys supplied by the Salesmanship Con- 
gress itself. 

Upon the programme of the World’s 
Salesmanship Congress, Tom H. Eth- 
ridge, Jr., of the Clifton George Com- 
pany, San Antonio, Texas, was assigned 
the subject which, in the galleys sup- 
plied by Mr. Barrett, Mr. Caperton was 
reported as giving. 





Joins R. C. Maxwell Co. 


R. R. Ragette formerly with the 
O. J. Gude Company has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York 
branch of the R. C. Maxwell Company, 
Trenton, N. J. 


m 
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Wanted at Once 











Mail Order Executive 
and Publicity Writer 
for Large New York 
Publishing House. 


Must be able to show by past perform- 
ance ability to get business by mail at a 
profit. Thorough knowledge of ins and 
outs of Direct Advertising essential— 
including judicious distribution of large 
appropriation, handling of mailing lists, 
writing of forceful form-letters and cir- 
cular matter. Originality, ingenuity and 
versatility essential. Experience in sell- 
ing magazine editorial features prefer- 
able. If you know you have these 
qualifications, tell us about it—stating 
age, experience and salary expected. 
“A, E.,” Box 316, care Printers’ Ink. 
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ARI 


for cAdvertisers 


The best that artist’s 
brush, camera and 


printing types can | 


offer for the produc- 
tion of booklets, cat- 
alogues, folders & ad- 
vertisements, are at 
your service through 


E R CURRIER 
501 Fifth eAve-N Y 


























WANTED 


At once, first-class 
copy writer, thor- 
oughly experienced 
in making own lay- 
outs and buying art 
work. A good op- 
portunity for a live 
wire. In answering 
give age, experi- 
ence and salary ex- 
pected. 


Address “C. K.” 


Box 318, care Printers’ Ink 
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The 


Little 


HE Schoolmaster has lately 

read an unusually interesting 
book on a phase of advertising 
which, in the opinion of some 
people, has not received in the 
past the attention it has de- 
served — advertising typography. 
“Typography of Advertisements 
that Pay” is its title, and the 
author is Gilbert P. Farrar, who 
will be remembered by our read- 
ers as having written a number 
of articles for Printers’ INK in 
the past on various phases of the 
same subject. The book, in fact, 
according to Mr. Farrar’s fore- 
word, is the result of requests for 
a more detailed treatment of the 
ideas first advanced in his articles 
in this publication. 

* ok * 


Particularly praiseworthy is the 
great number of examples of ad- 
vertisements with which the au- 
thor illustrates his various points. 
Nearly 150 advertisements are re- 
produced complete, a majority of 
them in full-page size, and several 
of them are accompanied by re- 
productions of the same adver- 
tisements as Mr. Farrar would re- 
arrange them for increased effec- 
tiveness. He also gives more than 
thirty “style-sheet” pages showing 
the various sizes of five or six de- 
pendable type families — Caslon, 
Cheltenham, Bodoni, etc.—in bold 
face, italic, bold italic, medium, 
wide and condensed. 

Possibly not all of us would 
agree with Mr. Farrar that adver- 
tisements can be divided into eight 
general groups: Forceful Educa- 
tional, Passive Educational, Hand- 
lettered, Poster, Character and 
Comic, Small Space, Mail Order 
and Department Store. Classifi- 
cations, the Schoolmaster has de- 
cided, are very much according to 
the temperament of the classifier. 
However, the way in which the 
author classifies the styles of type 
which are appropriate for each 
advertisement, and then checks 
up his illustrative examples, is 
thought-provoking and stimula- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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ting. On the whole, the School- 
master believes that Mr. Farrar’s 
book is a decided addition to the 
literature of the subject, and one 
which any advertising man could 
read with profit. The author is 
especially at home in the chapters 
on “Putting the Advertisement 
Together,” “Pictures and Engrav- 
ings,” “Borders,” “Handlettering,” 
“White Space and Margins,” and 
“Striking Effects.” 

x ok * 

A few days ago the Schoolmas- 
ter met on the street a friend who 
is an ardent amateur horticultur- 
ist. He was bubbling over with 
enthusiasm about some English 
walnut trees which he had just 
purchased, and he showed the 
Schoolmaster the letter he had re- 
ceived from the nurseryman, 
which caused him to buy the trees. 
It struck the Schoolmaster as a 
particularly interesting example of 
the friendly, homely, straightaway 
style of writing—the art which 
conceals art—and he passes it 
along to the class for their inspec- 
tion: 

“A few years ago my father 
found a hardy English walnut tree 
which had been transplanted from 
Northern Europe. This tree was 
bearing quantities of nuts of ex- 
ceptional flavor and fullness of 
meat; in fact, better than any he 
had ever seen. He procured some 
of the nuts to plant on his farm 
near Lockport, N. Y., but the chil- 
dren found them and ate all but 
seven. These seven all grew, and 
in a few years the young trees be- 
gan to bear nuts fully as good as 
the originals. 

“Father was proud of his seven 
trees, which were fast proving to 
be the most valuable on his farm, 
one having produced over sixty 
dollars’ worth of nuts in a single 
year. They were also the hand- 
somest trees in the country, being 
tall and shapely with dense, dark 
green foliage and wide-spreading 
branches with white bark. 

“Horticulturists came from all 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, Presid and General M 


Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and ~—— of Advertising Plates in 
the Wor 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 



































Population 67, 000 Trading Centre for 100,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
winners. A Dry Town doing Big Business. People have money to spend. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


| Daily Edition exceeds 15,000. 12 to 32 pages 
Flat Commercial rate 40 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 


Carries many want advertisements. Best 
paper. Leading general advertisers use it 




















MANUFACTURERS 


e - e 
pmmenmme THe Boys 
. re DETIGHT- “vm SQ 
,FROm Morne . 
~ RLU NIGHT™ 











CAN GET SPLENDID 
ADVERTISING RESULTS 
by using at FAIRS, PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS and all public 
gatherings. Also great for home distribution with manufac- 


turers advertisement on one side and local dealers on the 
other. Ask for quantity price and a plan. 


SPOTSWOOD SPECIALTY CO., Lexington, Ky. 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINOOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies 
at 1-10 the cost. Great saving in book- 
keeping, postage apd electros. Rate, 
35 cents. 
Actual average circulation 133,992 


Follow the lead of the World’s 
greatest adver- 
tisers— 


POPULARIZE 
YOUR TRADE 
MARK 


Send illustration for 
quotations— 


Ourbooklet, Success- f 
ful Advertising Ideas : 
—FREE 


The Old King Cole 


Papier Mache Co. we reyroduce tis 
Canton, O. familiar Trade Mark 


PVE LOPE: deat 
VERT OLY 
“ "Per Page Per Thousand 


5000 4-Page Folders 33%” ed, fn 
page, beautifully ey 
one color 
The same in two colors 
Specially Designed Cover 
Page and Copy Help Free 


JvstWarre HATFIELD 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


GUMMED LABELS 


Faz Zyrecel Saad 
ie and prune dhipunen 


mon by briepening the tame sed caters of hs eregnee 
ona Er utid toca tear nese card. 
ongened — > Lasets In CSRPORETED GOES 
alt in sa peti more spe nepl a eine then the 

flat and loose label. Buy your of 
gvemed label specialists. 

Send for full particulars and catalogue 
McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres. 


S3 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 
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parts of the country to see the 
trees, as they knew all attempts to 
grow English walnuts in the North 
from other varieties had been fail- 
ures. These they found perfectly 
hardy, very good bearers, and the 
nuts the finest they had ever eaten. 

“They were so delighted that 
they asked father to raise them 
some trees from his old ones, re- 
alizing that these would be thor- 
oughly acclimated. The requests 
were so persistent that father did 
so, the result being that these trees 
are now well distributed as ofna- 
mental trees about the country and 
have proven to be perfectly hardy 
throughout the United States and 
parts of Canada. We are now 
planting groves of these hardy 
trees on our farms. 

“We have a few of these young 
trees ready for transplanting. I 
have written thinking you would 
be interested in having some for 
your home grounds or farms.” 

* & *@ 


The Schoolmaster’s tree-buying 
friend informs him that this letter 
has been so effective that it has 
actually produced responses from 
men and women living in apart- 
ment houses, whose only place to 
plant a tree would be in a flower- 
pot on the fire-escape, unless they 
filled the bathtub with soil and let 
the tree grow out through the win- 
dow! In fact, it is hard to imag- 


| ine anyone with the least love of 


open country and growing things, 
who could read that letter without 
wanting to plant one of the pro- 


| geny of the famous seven. 


* * * 


The writers of books on busi- 
ness correspondence are very fond 
of telling us to be original. “Avoid 
the stereotyped phrase” is their 
motto; “strike out for yourself; 
express your own personality.” 
Sometimes, however, the School- 
master suspects that we are apt 
to overdo the originality motif. 
For instance, here’s a letter which 
a friend of his received the other 
day in response to an innocent 
inquiry for prices on a contem- 
plated purchase: 

GENTLEMEN: 
It was good of you to send us your 


inquiry, and offer us an aepervanty of 
trading with you, but we do. not carry 
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any stock on hand whatever; we make 
entirely to order only. 

We are more than sorry we can’t 
even give you a quotation. It would 
surely be an injustice to tell our prices, 
you in turn accept them, and favor us 
with your order, and we unable to even 
give you an approximate—indeed, any 
idea, when shipment could be made. 

The kernel of truth in the matter is 
in the fact that we have contracted to 
our full capacity for possibly a year to 
come, with our mc ng running while 
the clocks toll the full twenty-four 
hours each day. 

We want your good house to trade 
with us, but’ not unless the transaction 
could be closed with the seal of your 
good will. Our promises, and in con- 
= your disappointments would, 
indeed, could maltreat a quest of our 
industria] household. 

I am going to ask you to think of 
us now and then for future business, 
and add the hope that you will be tardy 
in erasing our name from your mem- 


ory. 
Thank you! 
In the full spirit ef appreciation. 
And the man who received the 
missive is still holding his head 
and wondering! 





| 
of high class supplied | 


| “4 ° to advertisers, 
| Printing taser | 


| mee perce our” PD e di | 
| masta Finding | 
| MOST COMPLETE PLANT IN THECITY | 
| ae | 
| Charles Francis Press | 
461 Eighth Avenue New York City 
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QUALITY FIRST 
Fenton labels ‘“‘stay 
stuck”’ and they are 


tough. Every one of 
Gummed them perfect—no mat- 
ter how complicated 

the design. Made by 

retells S the largest exclusive 
gummed label manu- 

facturer in the world. 

















Popular Mechanics Magazine 
is for sale on more news stands 
in the United States and Can- 
ada than any other Magazine 


Total News Stands - - 39,818 
Popular Mechanics sold by,34,859 











“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 
PAPER CLIPS 


have proved their su- 
periority to thousands of 
Pat. Deo. satisfied users. Send for 
38, 1916 samples and prove to 
your own satisfaction that they are 
the BEsT and MOST ECONOMICAL, 
Packed 10,000 to bor 
F. O. B. Buffalo 
15¢ per 1,000 
10c per 1,000 
8%c per 1,000 
8c per 1,000 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 




















PAGES 


CHINA 
CEMENT 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10% 





Advertising 
Systems— 


<7 Complete 
, ,systems for 
9 oe 
E."/ advertising 
departments; 
drawing files; cut files; tack-map 
systems; files for correspondence, 
reports, circular letters, proofs, 
appropriation ledger, publicity 
record, etc. 
Write for information about our 
System Service. 


‘\YAWMAN-»*> FRBE MFG.(. 
744 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Branches Elsewhere 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED: I want an intelligent print- 
ing salesman. Where is the most intelli- 
gent man in America in this line? 
GENERAL PRINTING CORPORA- 
TION, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 








Publicity man, press agent. Good man. 
State qualifications and experience in 
full. P. O. Box 34, Cranford, N. J. 





Western agency has an opening for a 
young man between the ages of 21 and 
27 who is able to make snappy layouts 
and write copy under direction of a 
bigger man. State age, experience and 
send samples of work with first letter. 
Box 611, care Printers’ Ink. 


I WANT A MAN 
with an idea, specialty, novelty or pub- 
lication, in the Printing, Lithographing, 
Binding or Paper Line, that will keep 
my Hundred Thousand Dollar Plant, so 
busy on my own stuff that I can cut out, 
eventually, competitive work for others. 
It’s the finest plant on the Pacific Coast. 
Box 606, care Printers’ Ink. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NA- 
TIONAL CHARACTER WITH 
BIG FUTURE WANTS ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER ON COM- 
MISSION. Must be experienced 
and familiar with the field. Can 
be worked in conjunction with 
another publication. Address, E. 
P. C., Box 1500, New York 











SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY for an 
advertising solicitor, and organizer of 
proved merit, in old established publish- 
ing house. The man who sells his 
services in his answering letter will 
secure a position of trust and profit, 
which can ultimately lead to a share 
in the business. Give full record, copies 
of testimonials and salary required. 
Box 627, care Printers’ Ink. 


TELEGRAPH EDITOR 
WANTED 


Must be a man of experience and 
judgment, who is a master at 
boiling down copy. 

Address J.J.K., Box 608, Printers’ Ink 





Classified Advertisements 





MAIL ORDER 
COPY MAN 


Fastest growing eastern agency handling 
large volume of mail order advertising 
is looking for a successful mail order 
copy man. Must be able to demonstrate 
record. This is one of the big oppor- 
tunities in the agency field. Write giv- 
ing full particulars first letter, which 
will be treated in confidence. Address 
Box 626, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, bright, educated, aggres- 
sive in advertising department large re- 
ta.l organization; unusual opening for 
someone who wants to learn—where 
conditions are favorable to a good 
future. Apply by letter only for in- 
terview. Advertising Department, 
The Bedell Company, 19 West 34th St. 





WANTED—Business manager for daily 
newspaper in northwest. - Must have 
man who can show results and who is 
capable of earning a salary of $5,000. 
Prefer a man between the ages of 30 
and 40. Also, prefer man who could 
become stockholder in corporation, even 
for a small investment. However, the 
purchase of stock is not a requirement. 
All correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress Box 605, care Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—Assistant in advertising de- 
partment large National advertiser. 
Must be bright, energetic worker with 
good initiative and fairly broad experi- 
ence covering publication, street-car and 
out-door mediums. Want man with 
trained artistic judgment in developing 
and handling color work of all kinds. 
Must also be accurate and thorough in 
supervising and following up accounting 
and service details large, varied appro- 
priations. Excellent opportunity. Give 
full details in first letter, which will be 
considered confidential. Box 622, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Advertising Writer Wanted 


An automobile establishment with a 
countrywide reputation for the quality 
of its literature wants a man who can 
write, as Assistant Advertising Man- 
ager. No artists in hyperbole need ap- 
ply. The man we want must know how 
to use simple words forcefully—how to 
get the facts home without flourish. 
House organ work, requiring fluency 
and great originality also required. This 
position will pay the right man a good 
salary. Applicants will be expected to 
state past experience in full and sub- 
mit specimens of workmanship. Ad- 
dress Box 615, care Printers’ Ink. 


Live Wire Middle West Adv. Agency 


has opening for experienced Copy and 
Plan Man between the ages of 25 and 
40, who has behind him a proved record 
for results. We do not want a mere 
word-juggler but a man who can plan 
the campaign, write the copy and follow 
it through to completion should this be 
necessary: 

This man will be paid whatever he 
can make himself worth and his future 
opportunities for development will de- 
pend solely upon his own ability to pro- 
duce. 

In answering, state age, give experi- 
ence in detail, send photograph and 
samples of work, state salary expected 
and how soon you can go to work. Box 
612, care Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
PRINTERS’ INK; Sets or Single; Sell or Rent 
S &M Inc. 450—4th Ave. N. Y. 
Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 


by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 


PUBLISHERS’ OPPORTUNITY 
A publication printer, producing several 
high class magazines, desires to annex 
one or two others of moderately sized 
circulation. Box 607, Printers’ Ink. 


Can You “Sell” to Adv. Agencies ? 


Tell your business story to every N. Y. C. Adv. 
Agency in the most efficient and economical way. 
$10.00 Covers Everything. Want FACTS? 
SCHWORM-MANDEL Inc., 450—4th Ave., N. Y. 


R OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip-" 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


COPY WRITER, age 32, wants place 
with agency or as advertising manager. 
Strong on agricultural copy and direct 
literature. $50 per week. Box 619, 
care i. 

Opportunity desired with N. Y. firm. 
Have advertising and agency experi- 
ence. Lay-outs, dummies and plans. 
Can assist with copy. Age 23. Address 


























_ Box 610, care Printers’ Ink. 





COPY WRITER. University man, 
having three years’ experience as sales- 
man, several years’ office work, would 
like position under direction of high- 
grade advertising man. Box 609, P. I. 


I WANT A START 
Any beginner’s position. Beginner’s 
salary expected. Can «run typewriter. 
College education; editorial experience. 
Age 20. Box 621, care Printers’ Ink. 


AD ARTIST 
Layouts, figures, designs, capable taking 
charge department. Ideas with punch. 
Twelve years newspaper and agency. 
Reliable. Box 617, care Printers’ Ink. 


A CERTAIN PUBLISHER 
says of my work: “It is Salesmanship 
with a capital S.” If you want a sales 
manager better write me now. I know 
advertising, too. Box 614, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


Advertising and Sales Manager 
Highly recommended executive, | sys- 
tematizer and organizer seeks position 
offering future based on results ob- 
tained through combination experience. 
Speaks French, German, English; 
knows mail order business and European 
market. Aggressive. Box 616, care P. I. 


Advertiser-Printer-Accountant 
If I were to mention the name of the 
large industrial corporation or that of 
the noted president with whom I am 
closely associated this ad would bring 
scores of replies. Present salary $6,000; 
expectant of more or less. A real op- 
portunity is of far greater importance. 
Box 620 care Printers’ Ink. 




















I am no miracle worker, but I do know 
how to sell advertising space; nine 
years’ experience has taught me the fine 
points. Not subject to draft. Good 
reasons for leaving present position. 
Box 628, care Printers’ Ink. 


SPECIALTY SALESMAN 
Capable of earning $5,000 per annum, 
knows the basic principles of advertis- 
ing, salesmanship and management. 
Ready for position with agency, publisher 
or rated, ambitious firm. Salary and 
bonus. Analyst, Box 625, Printers’ Ink. 

AS AN EXECUTIVE 
in your organization this young man 
would fit in very nicely. Age 31, mar- 
ried. Seven years with an agency that 
specializes in agricultural advertising. 
Last three years as member of the firm. 
Knows the farm market thoroughly. Ex- 
cellent correspondent and auditor. Sal- 
ary moderate. Address ‘‘A.,” Box 624, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Practical experience has given applicant 
exceptional knowledge of sales ideas and 
layouts for large advertisers. Knows att 
work, engraving, printing and how to 
use them. Three and one-half years 
with large Mail Order Company. Now 
employed as Assistant Sales and Adver- 
tising Manager. War order has limited 
chances. Desires position as. service 
man with agency, large printery or in 
manufacturer’s advertising department. 
Best references. Box 618, Printers’ 
Ink. 











Young man, 27, married, wishes to 
locate with an Agency in New York 
City or Philadelphia. He is, at present, 
connected with a National Advertiser, 
but prefers Agency field, with greater 
opportunities for development in adver- 
tising. Three years general advertising 
experience. A capable artist at layouts 
and design (part of present work) 
backed by three years of previous study 
in this country and abroad. Can call 
for an interview. Box 613, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





Wanted, position as Adv. Mgr.’s 
Assistant. Young man, 29 years 
old; NOT a slacker, refused ad- 
mission to army on account of 
minor physical defect, seeks larger 
opportunity as assistant to head of 
prominent advertising agency; now 
advertising manager leading daily 
in western city of 65,000; widely 
experienced ad salesman and copy 
writer; graduate Mass. Ins’t Tech- 
nology; especially qualified for han- 
dling technical advertising. Box 
623, care P. I. 





Advertising Manager 
of three million dollar concern, exper® 
enced in modern advertising and mer- 
chandising methods, desires new connec- 
tion with established company. Age 27, 
married, seven years’ practical sales and 
advertising experience. Have success- 
fully handled Direct, Trade Journal and 
General Advertising Campaigns. Thor- 
ough knowledge of printing and engrav- 
ings. House Organ Editor. Box 630, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Dominant ! 
Quality! 


It’s an old, old story with Scribner’s. It’s: 
nothing new for Scribner’s to have Quality 
circulation and to be the dominant magazine 
in the more than one hundred thousand 
above-the-average homes that it serves. 
Reader confidence is what makes Scribner’s 
of value to you. Here is the evidence: 
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Cz This is the time to advertise, because advertising is a promoter of business. 
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The largest exclusively Women’s Depart- 
ment Store in Chicago is 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE printed more 
advertising of Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. 
in 1916 than any other paper. More 
than one-fourth their newspaper appro- 
priation was invested in TRIBUNE ad- 
vertising: 


228,323 Agate Lines. THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 





160,464 Agate Lines. The News. 





134,116 Agate Lines. The Herald. 





133,070 Agate Lines. The Examiner. 





84,392 Agate Lines. The Journal. 





46,906 Agate Lines. The American. 
17,699 Agate Lines. The Post. 


Direct returns count with Chas. A. 
Stevens & Bros. Have your advertise- 
ment printed where direct returns are 
best—in 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
Send for ‘“‘Analysis of Chicago Newspaper Advertising for 1916.’’ 








